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The Record gives up its entire space this issue to the addresses 
at the Eighth Annual Conference of Eastern College and Uni- 


versity Men Concerning the Ministry. We print first the program 
in the original form, and then give almost all the addresses 


complete. 


This annual conference has proved an occasion of great in- 
terest bringing together at Hartford at this time about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five students. The addresses given at this and 
previous conferences make a body of literature on the ministerial 


calling of unique value. 
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are now deciding upon their life work, definite and 
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PROGRAM 
TG 


Friday Evening, March 22, at 7.30 o’clock: 


Address of Welcome. 


Dean M. W. Jacobus, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The Challenge of the Ministry to the Young Manhood 


of To-day. 
President Albert P. Fitch, 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


The Opportunity for Ministerial Leadership. 
Reverend Harry E. Fosdick, 


Union Theological Seminary. 


After this session the students of Hartford Nergrn v Seminary will 
entertain delegates and visiting friends at an informal reception. 





Saturday Morning, March 23, at 10 o'clock: 


The Ideal of the Ministry. 


Professor G. A. Johnston Ross, 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 


The Call to the Ministry trom the Social Problems of the 
City. 


Reverend Herman F. Swartz, 
New York City. 


The Minister as a Student of the Bible. 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, 


Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 





Saturday Afternoon: 


Delegates will be given an opportunity to visit the religious and philan- 
thropic institutions and various places of historic 
interest in Hartford and vicinity, 





Program 


Saturday Evening, at 8 o'clock: 


The Challenge to the Minister in the Awakening of the 
Laity. 


Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, 
Columbia University. 


The Privilege of the Minister to Shape the World of 
Boyhood. 


Mr. M. Herbert Bowman, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 





Sunday Morning: 


The Conference is invited to attend Morning Worship in 
the various Churches of the City. 





Sunday Afternoon, at 3.30 o’clock: 


The Call to the Minister from the Neglected Country 


Community. 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
The Need of a Trained Ministry to Shape the World’s 


Statesmanship. 


President W. Douglas Mackenzie, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 





Sunday Evening, at 7.30 o'clock: 


The Spiritual Requirements for the Ministry. 


Reverend Howard Arnold Waiter, 
Assistant Pastor, Asylum Hill Congregational Chugeh, Hartford, Conn. 


The Force of Personality in the Ministry. 


Mr. Nolan R. Best, 
Editor of Zhe Continent, New York City 


Closing Remarks. 


President W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
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All College and University men are invited to attend this 
Conference, whether or not they have any thought of entering 
the ministry. 

The delegates will be entertained by the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and its friends. 

Names of delegates should be forwarded to C. N. St.John, 
Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn., before March 18th. 


Delegates should register immediately upon arrival at 
Hosmer Hall, where they will be directed to their places of 
entertainment. 


Opportunity for personal conference on the Ministry as a 
life work will be given after the several sessions. 





Address of Welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


DEAN M. W. JACOBUS 


Gentlemen: It is a great pleasure to welcome you to the city 
of Thomas Hooker, the preacher, the pioneer, the patriot. 

This is a city founded by a church. No more really in the 
Sepoy Mutiny did the 93rd Highlanders carry with them the or- 
ganization and ministry of their church — its minister, its elders, 
its sacraments, even on to the field of battle—than did that 
company of Thomas Hooker bring the church with them on that 
wearisome journey from the banks of the Charles to the banks 
of the Connecticut, where they constituted and established the 
settlement which is today the city of Hartford. Down in the 
old Center Church on Main street you will see the window to the 
memory of Thomas Hooker; and on it the words with which, 
almost three centuries ago, he pleaded before the General Court 
of Connecticut for those rights of the people which have formed 
the foundation principle of this, our American democracy. “To 
the people, under God, belongs the right to choose their own 
magistrates ; and when chosen, to determine the limitations of their 
place and power.” That is almost a direct primary. 

If we had called you together in that ancient time to consider 
the claims of the ministry upon your lives, it would have been a 
very serious matter for your consideration; for in those days that 
vocation would have thrown you into the very heat of the great 
questions of the age and the hour —the question of the rights 
of the rulers and the rights of the ruled; the question of the 
authority of the church over the lives of men; the question of 
the ability of theology to determine the experience of the soul. 
And the answering of these questions rightly would have involved 
for you misunderstanding, denunciation, excommunication, perse- 
cution, possibly death; at the best, exile from your home across 
a wintry waste of waters, and still the same battle to be fought 
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in the new conditions of a wilderness land, and a social order 
travailing to its birth. 

But in this year of our Lord, this year of his grace 1912, it 
seems to some of you doubtless a very much lighter and easier 
matter when you come to consider the question of the claim of 
the ministry upon your life. I want to assure you that the ques- 
tions that you face today are no less serious than those you 
would have faced three hundred years ago. They may seem less 
tragic, but they are not less serious. Indeed I venture to say 
that they have a tragedy that belongs wholly to themselves. No 
minister today can be a recluse and accomplish the work which 
God has called him to do. He might have been that a century 
or so ago, but not today. He may not be a politician, but he 
must face the question of the influence of himself and his church 
upon the law and the order of his community. He cannot hand 
them over to the social authorities and say, “ I have nothing to do 
with them.” He may not be a social settlement worker, but he 
cannot rid himself of the responsibility of his church for a vital 
concern in the social problems of his city — the tenement house, 
the slums, the unemployed, the Social Evil, vice and crime,— he 
cannot rid himself of these things simply because he is a minister. 
He may not be a Y. M. C. A. Secretary, but there are boys in 
his parish; and he must inspire his church to minister to those 
boys or lose them forever to his church —and to themselves. 
He may not have a very clear idea of the meaning of Religious 
Pedagogy. He may not even know how to pronounce it. But 
unless he throws himself into the problem of the religious educa- 
tion of the homes and the schools and the community where he 
lives and does his ministry, he has missed his calling as a minister 
of Jesus Christ. 

He may think that the only thing he is called to do is to deliver 
the Christian message. If so, he thinks wrong. For Christianity 
knows nothing of a Christian message divorced from a Christian 
mission, any more than it knows anything of a Christian mission 
divorced from a Christian message. In fact, his ministry has 
fallen upon a time when the great problem, as it seems to me, is 
so to unite the Christian message and the Christian mission that 
the worker in the great lay activities of Christianity and the 
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worker in the great activity of the ministry shall come together 
in such a sympathy of view, in such co-operation of work, that 
Christianity shall realize that solidarity of its aggression into this 
world without which it can never accomplish the Commission 
which its Master has laid upon it ; namely, to reconstruct humanity 
into the Kingdom of God. 

Now, gentlemen, we welcome you to this conference in this 
day, upon these questions. Never have you been called to con- 
sider more really and more earnestly what your Christian man- 
hood will do with itself in the work of its life. The men who 
have come here, and who are to be here, to talk to you will speak 
to you, I know, kindly, but, unless I am greatly mistaken, they 
are going to speak to you plainly; they are going to speak to you 
frankly ; they are going to speak to you with a full sympathy for 
all the queries, and all the hesitancies, and all the doubts which 
may be in your mind; they are going to speak to you with a full 
sympathy for all ambitions and all the hunger of ideals which 
may be before you; and they are going to speak to you out of a 
conviction born of experience as to what the ministry means, 
and as to what the ministry can be made to mean in the magnifi- 
cent possibilities of these days in which we have got to live and 
do our work. These questions are going to be before you and 
you cannot escape them; and we want you to realize that we 
have called you here in all the kindliness of a sympathy and in all 
the seriousness of an appreciation of what it means to you to 
decide the questions of your young manhood’s use of the life God 
has given you. May God bless you in this conference. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE MINISTRY TO THE 
YOUNG MANHOOD OF TODAY 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH 


FELLows: It is with a very precious sense of the honor that 
is given to me, and also with an overwhelming sense of the re- 
sponsibility that the honor brings with it, that, after this happy 
and gracious speech of welcome from Dr. Jacobus, I make the 
opening address of this conference. And because the honor and 
responsibility of making the opening address falls upon me 1 
would like to make a few preliminary observations which have 
something to do with all that I have to say tonight. 

First of all, as to the spirit and the purpose of a conference 
like this. I feel convinced that the aim of those who have insti- 
tuted the conference, and of those who are to address you during 
it, is not to advise your lives so much as it is to try to help you 
to direct your lives; it is not at all to try to persuade you; it is 
rather to try to interpret you. Nothing would be more unjusti- 
fiable than for us to gather you here together and then, from the 
vantage point of an older life, endeavor to give you a rosy, 
partial vision of a profession into which you should be drawn. 
Nothing could be further from the ideas, I know, of those who 
are to speak to you. I would not dare to advise a man— to 
urge a man, at least—to enter the Christian ministry. All I 
would dare to do would be to serve as an instrument to help him 
to see into his own soul, and to discover if that was urging him 
into the Christian ministry. 

And then, secondly, this ought not to be an inspirational con- 
ference, but it should be an informational conference, dealing 
with plain, hard, sober facts in the simplest, most direct fashion 
in which we can set those facts forth. A very heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon us all to deal with the truth, the whole truth, 
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and nothing but the truth; a responsibility to you, a responsibility 
to the Christian ministry, and a responsibility to the truth itself. 

To proceed then to our theme, “ The Challenge of the Min- 
istry to the Young Manhood of today,” I think if I understand 
undergraduate life in our American colleges at all that there are 
three characteristic hopes, which are found among the seniors 
of our American colleges, which hopes are always very much to 
the front when they are considering what is to be their life pro- 
fession. The first hope, is this: the average American under- 
graduate wants to live a serviceable life. I think that is one 
of the noblest characteristics of our student bodies throughout 
the country, that they ‘are filled with this passion for service. 
And not merely does he feel that he wants to serve, but he feels 
his responsibility as an educated man in the community; he feels 
that he wants to take his dife and bring it directly to bear in 
itself upon busy human lives, to relate it to the course of those 
lives. The undergraduates of thirty-five or forty years ago 
spent their surplus energy largely in useless or dissipated ways, 
but the young men of the colleges today have a passion for a 
generous, unselfish social service. 

Now, the first thing I think the boy wants to know about any 
profession he is considering is this: Does it offer to me as an 
educated collegian a chance for large service in the community? 
Will it be for me a vehicle through which I can leave this gener- 
ation a little better than I found it? And if we think of the 
claims of the various professions I think we must see that the 
church offers an almost incomparable field for human service. 
The ministry presents a most inviting field for the undergraduate 
who is honestly imbued with this spirit of service, who wants to 
do things for others and for his community. It offers, first of 
all, fundamental service in some respects greater than any other 
profession. You deal with the motives of life, you deal with the 
inspirations of life, you deal with the causes of life; you do not 
deal with its superficialties, but with its profoundest depths. There 
is no other man in the community who may be so fundamentally 
the servant of the community as the Christian minister. He per- 
forms the unchanging primary service for the race, the bringing 
of men into the knowledge of themselves in the life of Almighty 
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God. The thirst of the world is the thirst of God. All the varied 
and complex activities of human life can be traced back to the 
conscious or unconscious thirst for God; and the many foolish, 
perverse, wavering, hidden and uncertain aspirations and long- 
ings but express that thirst. Now, the office of the ministry is to 
transmit to men the life of Him from whom they are come, and 
back to whom in their deepest consciousness they know they must 
eventually go. It is perfectly true to say that fundamentally the 
minister is the most important servant of the community, if he 
has spiritual power, if he has religious insight, if he has the pro- 
phetic spirit. He transmits the truth of God to men. He gives 
to men the most precious gift that men can have, the knowledge 
of themselves in the life of God. 

Now, a second thing which I think is characteristic of the 
undergraduates of American colleges today is this — their first 
hope is to live a serviceable life; their second hope is this — to 
have intellectual freedom, to have mental integrity. I think few 
things are more characteristic or more praiseworthy in the 
American undergraduate than his scorn for men who divide their 
minds into compartments, doing things with one quarter of their 
minds which in another quarter they regret. The question is fre- 
quently asked by men considering the vocation of the ministry, 
“Can I in the Christian ministry keep my intellectual integrity 
unimpaired? May I there be allowed to think with freedom? 
Now, I take it for granted at once that in the law and in medicine 
it is easier to keep one’s intellectual freedom than it is in the 
ministry. That seems to me quite clear. I also think it is clear 
that it is easier to keep one’s intellectual integrity in the ministry 
than it is in journalism or in politics. In the profession of 
journalism and in the profession of politics there are far greater 
difficulties to be overcome if a man is to keep his intellectual free- 
dom than in the profession of the ministry. We all know how the 
ideals of the owner and the desires of the man who advertises 
in the paper will bear with a heavy hand upon the editor of the 
paper. We all have heard of how Mr. Metcalf, the dramatic 
editor of “Life,” has been for some time kept out of several 
theatres in New York City because of the adverse comment in 
his paper concerning some theatrical men and matters. The mat- 
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ters. The matter was taken to the courts and the opponents of 
Mr. Metcalf were sustained in excluding him from their theatres. 
He purchased his intellectual integrity at a great price, and all 
honor to Mr. Metcalf that he did it. And there is the case of Mr. 
Winter, the dean of dramatic critics in this country, who was put 
off his paper, the “ Tribune,” partly because he preferred to keep 
his intellectual integrity. And we all know, of course, how diffi- 
cult it is, and alas! how rare it is, for men to pursue the profession 
of politics through a long period of years to come out owning 
their own souls or owning their own minds. Now, it is far easier 
in the ministry for a man to keep his intellectual integrity. It is 
my honest conviction that if a man be honest and courageous there 
is no reason whatever today why he cannot keep through all the 
course of his ministry his own intellectual self-respect. No 
longer, for instance, is a creed a fixed thing in American ecclesi- 
astical life; no longer do we regard a creed as a past and present 
religious test, but rather as the testimony to the experiences of our 
forefathers. No longer do we repeat a creed as the standard of 
our present life but rather as an act of devotion in the same way 
in which we read or sing some hymns; not scrutinizing their 
theology but entering into their spirit. Any man who has intel- 
ligence and who has authority can say those things which are 
given to him to say, and say them without let or hindrance. I 
remember very well my own ministry, when I was young and 
audacious, and not very well trained in the patience for human 
life that men gain after a while in the ministry, that I said some 
very radical and some extremely foolish things. But I cannot 
recall that anyone ever even intimated to me that I was not to say 
that which my heart at the time told me to utter.. I am sure if 
they had so said to me they would not have done it again. I do 
recall one instance in my second parish, where we used to have 
public forums on Sunday evenings for the discussion of social 
problems and the like. And one night when Mr. Henry 
Abrahams, secretary of the Cigar Makers’ Union in Boston, had 
explained at length his position as a Union Laborer, one of the 
deacons of my church came to me and said, “ We cannot have 
this thing going on in the church.” And I said, “ You ought not 
to be here; you ought to get out of here and stay away. You 
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don’t belong here. Don’t you come back here on Sunday nights.” 
He didn’t. And the meetings went on as they had been going 
on before. Any man who goes into the ministry with a part of 
his mind, any man who goes into the Christian ministry look- 
ing to it merely for a living, or any man who goes into it whose 
chief purpose in life is to gain for himself applause and prom- 
inence and power, will surely fail of honesty. I am sure of it. 
I have seen many a man do it. But the man who goes in with 
an ethical and spiritual message in his heart, because he wants to 
serve his fellow man, that man today can say what he pleases in 
the ministry if it is said with a single mind and a true motive; and 
the authority of the spirit will lie behind his words, and he will 
be able to live his own life with the interior honor without which 
no man can live his life and not hate himself. I don’t say for a 
moment that in the great field of spiritual leadership intellectual 
integrity is to be kept without a price. That cannot be. It would 
not be worth having if it could be. But I am quite sure of this, 
that it is easier kept there than in the professions of politics and 
journalism. The opportunity for service in the ministry offers 
to you a very considerable challenge in the keeping of your intel- 
lectual integrity. 

The third thing which the American college undergraduate 
wants is this — he wants a life where he can grow. First, a ser- 
viceable life; then a life of intellectual freedom; then a growing 
life. He wants no profession that is going to lead into a blind 
alley, where the work is simply routine. But if a man says, “I 
am going to be a spiritual and ethical leader, studying to discover 
the things of God and to bring those things to my people,” and if 
he will go on, making the best use of himself and all things that 
serve his purpose, adventuring for God and adventuring for men, 
that man can grow indefinitely. 

President Pritchett tells of having strayed in one of the Alpine 
passes and lost his way, and he met a boy, to whom he said, 
“Where is Kandersteg?” (naming the town he sought). And 
the boy said, “ I don’t know, but that is the way to it.” Where is 
the ultimate truth in religion? ‘Where is the ultimate knowledge 
of God? I don’t know, gentlemen; no man knows; but we know 
the way, we know how to advance toward it. It is a road that 
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forever and forever lengthens out for the man whose heart is set 
toward the discovery and whose mind is toward the light. For 
the man who is thoroughly serious in his own soul the ministry 
offers a career ever widening. There is a splendid universality 
in that appeal to the man who really trusts God and who goes 
wherever that spirit of God leads in his own soul. In his con- 
viction, in his actions, he goes on all the time growing from more 
to more; more passion, more hope, more faith, more knowledge, 
more peace and freedom. He becomes more efficient, more com- 
posed, as the years go on. - 

Now, I take it that what you want is a serviceable, free, and 
growing life. Many great professions and occupations offer it. 
But none offer it more surely for the man who by temperament 
and equipment and consecration is qualified for it than does the 
Christian ministry. 
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THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY FROM THE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE CITY 


Rev. HERMAN F. Swartz 


For a little while this morning I would like to direct your 
attention to the opportunity that is offered to the minister in 
the solution of some of the problems that lie in the social life 
of the cities. 

I suppose it is the ambition of many modern ministers to 
have a call to serve a city congregation, with an ample salary 
and a dignified position. But I want to lead your attention to 
something very different from that. There are two kinds of 
preaching. There is preaching that ministers to the preacher, 
that gains applause, and there is the preaching that was Paul’s 
— leading to persecution, opposition, and conquest — and I want 
to invite you to a city parish for a career of the Pauline type. 
His work was in the city. 

I. The city is unique in two things, that is, our American 
city. First, in the wonderful influx of all the nations of the 
earth, foreigners we call them, who now reside among us. 
Brooklyn is reputed to be the metropolis of Congregationalism, 
as more of that denomination reside there than anywhere else, 
I understand. I spoke in a Brooklyn church last week, and I 
was somewhat shocked to learn that in Brooklyn there are now 
more Russians than there are Americans, and Brooklyn is only 
one of our great cities. They are full of foreigners. These 
people have brought with them many things; some money (they 
cannot get in unless they do), some ideas, some families, a good 
deal of old clothes. The women come in carrying the latest 
style of hats on their heads, several feet across, you know, made 
up of mattresses and old duds. They are eager for the oppor- 
tunities that the new home affords them. But there is one thing 
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that we never see the foreign women carry on their heads as 
they enter into this country; they do not carry churches on their 
heads. They come here filled with their old attachments, but 
these people who have left their own lands are rapidly leaving 
their old religious life. This is a great, and to me attractive, 
part of the problem of the city, for religion is essential to the 
establishment of anything that is worth while, and the proven 
institutions of religion are profoundly needed for the better life of 
the generation born on our soil. 

Here is a little sample of how this thing worked out in one 
instance. A while ago I was doing work among some Italians 
in the city of Cleveland. Their colony is very near the beautiful 
home of Mr. Rockefeller. Now, about this time of the year, 
when the ice begins to thaw a little, various and sundry odors 
are doubtless carried in his direction. Garlic is clean but it is 
different, as has been shrewdly said. At any rate, he knows 
that Italian colony down there, and he must have wondered if 
something could not be done for its benefit. So he built a mag- 
nificent settlement house and he put in a corps of the finest 
workers to be secured. They were instructed to impart all cul- 
ture, but not to teach religion, fearing the opposition of the 
Roman Catholic institution. Thus the responsive Italians were 
given what I am inclined to call the beatitudes of Soup, Soap, 
and Song. The establishment is finely maintained at Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s expense. To show that he is thoroughly in earnest, he 
has named it after his own beloved daughter, Miss Alta Rocke- 
feller. Into this community I was sent to teach the faith we 
have proven to have power. 

But I could not find a meeting place. Across the road there 
used to be a saloon, and I engaged with the saloon-keeper that 
I should take the “ Ladies’ Entrance ” on the side for the church, 
and he should take the main entrance on the corner for his 
popular business. Our friends said, “ Nobody will come near 
you; you can’t do a thing.” You should hear me talk Italian, 
by the way. I can say “quanto costo,” “troppo caro,” and 
“Macaroni a la pomo d’oro,” and that is about all. The first 
Sunday I opened the room and sat there waiting for scholars for 
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my Sunday school. People stuck their heads in at the door, 
looked all over the walls as if in search of something, but they 
refused to enter. Later I learned that their priest had warned 
them against this new institution, having earnestly told them 
that if they entered our place they would not go to purgatory 
but would go straight to hell, no stop half way down. He in- 
formed them that we are guilty of the most horrible and blas- 
phemous practices, and he told them that instead of a crucified 
Lord they would see on the walls of our room pictures of a 
crucified ass placed there in derision. This was what they were 
in search of, with childlike curiosity, when they poked their heads 
in the doorway and looked around. But when they did not find 
the horrid object, the community began to reason about it and 
then they came to the conclusion that their priest was either mis- 
taken or lying, with the latter supposition in favor. The next 
Sunday they began to come, and in the course of a few weeks 
we had the little room so tight full of Italians that I had to 
request the policeman on the beat to disperse those at the door 
when I indicated that the room was packed. 

It may have been a year afterward that I went into the Alta 
House for a conference with the head worker, on a matter of 
community business. Having transacted this affair, I was about 
to go, when she said, “ From my office window I can see your 
little mission across the way, and I have been thinking much 
about it.” And, as she spoke, I compared my dingy little store- 
room with the magnificent equipment of the social settlement, 
and I was not happy. I could only reply, “ Yes, I have been 
thinking about it a good deal myself.” “I would like to tell 
you what I think of it,” she added. I reached for my hat, for I 
knew well what she must say, and I did not enjoy the prospect. 
“Wait a minute,” she said, “I want to tell you what I have 
been thinking. We have both been here for a considerable time, 
and I have had ample time to study your work and that of the 
settlement, and” she continued, as her face became very earnest, 
“T want to tell you that I am now persuaded that not we but you 
are doing the permanent work in this community, for I am 
convinced that when you get a man’s heart clean, the outside 
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of him gets clean of itself.” I could only repeat under my 
breath, “‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God.” 

The situation is this: These people are ready for the teach- 
ing of a religious life which will match the experiences that the 
new freedom of America offers them. They want it, they will 
answer it, and they will support it. There is a career before 
you young men in our great American cities with the convic- 
tion in mind, that the second and third generations of the foreign 
born can thus be brought into the Kingdom of God. But it calls 
for men, big men, to present the truth. In that same city of 
Cleveland there were two young men, Slavs, and neighbors. 
One of them started into a little Sunday school which we were 
running there at that time. He probably started in through curi- 
osity; he liked it; he went into a Sunday school class; finally he 
enrolled as a member. He came Sunday after Sunday. The 
force of the things we stand for began to grip him; he responded 
to it, and out of it there blossomed new hopes, new and great 
ambitions. He wanted an education, that he might serve his 
Slavic people. He went through Oberlin College and then 
through Oberlin Seminary. And when he came back to his own 
people, he was made the pastor of the Bethlehem Church, into 
which the little Sunday school had grown. He is there today, 
a great, strong, magnificent servant of God, possibly the most 
potent man among the Slavs in the city. The other young man 
went to a Sunday school carried on by his compatriots. They 
taught him their catechism. I have had it in my hands. In it 
there is this question, which is slightly different, as you may 
notice, from the Westminster, “ What is my duty to God?” 
And the response is, “I owe no duty to God, for there is no 
God.” This is the foundation upon which all his teaching was 
based. That young man was thoroughly indoctrinated with 
such teaching and its logical consequences. You should know 
the rest. President McKinley was at Buffalo with an assembly 
of the illustrious men of all America, and this young Slav was 
there, too. The President with his gentle dignity was shaking 
hands with all who cared to greet him, and this young man 
came forward as though to respond with loyal clasp to this fine 
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courtesy. As McKinley reached forth his hand, the young man 
touched a hidden trigger. The responsibility for Czolgoz’s deed 
lies in that atheistic school. 

And out of this condition in our great American cities, there 
comes to you a call of the most magnificent character. 

II. Another aspect of the same great civic problem lies in 
the fact that we have multitudes uncounted who stand right at 
the very door of poverty, for whom the unfortunate occurrences 
of one week may mean dire distress. This has largely grown 
out of things that we never contemplated in earlier times, among 
which is the present type of wage system. There are thousands 
who are depending for the mere chance to live upon the smooth 
working of a great system. These poor fellows live wofully 
close to the margin of despair, and they pile into the cities by 
the millions, and thus make our congested districts. Is there 
any possibility of a solution of the problem which the city offers 
us in this congestion? I am sure the question is not solved yet. 
We have discovered one thing —it is not a law of God but a 
law of the present order — that there comes a time when as the 
population increases the church decreases, at first relatively and 
afterward absolutely, until, ultimately, so great a density is 
attained that the church gives up. What is true of the Protestant 
Church is true of the Roman Catholic Church; it is true also 
of the Jewish Synagogue. It is a perfectly monstrous condi- 
tion of affairs, but it is a fact. Where the opportunity is the 
largest, where the need is by all odds the greatest, there the 
church becomes rapidly weaker, until; ultimately, it is extin- 
guished and gone. It happens not only in New York but all the 
way across the land — where the ministry of the church ought 
to be the most effective there it is snuffed out. We have some- 
thing along that line to offer you, something that it will take you 
a lifetime to do, well worth it when you have done it. 

III. In the city of Denver, there is a district where now but 
two churches remain, the People’s Tabernacle and the First Bap- 
tist Church, and I am told the latter is going to get out as soon 
as it can, leaving just the People’s Tabernacle. Thirty years 
ago out in Leadville, there appeared a young fellow, supposed 
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to be a Methodist minister. I don’t know on what he based his 
claim, but I understand he preached as a Methodist should 
preach. He pushed his way into the new camp and there he 
staked out a lot for a church, and it was a good lot. Some other 
fellow came along while the minister was out of sight, and 
rushed in lumber and started to build a store. But Parson Tom 
marched back with a gun which, with steady hand, he turned 
upon the claim-jumper and kept it there until all the lumber was 
off the place. Ultimately, Parson Tom got his church going 
with great success. Next he came down to Denver, searching 
out the most vicious part of the city, resolved to drown the red 
lights in the purer lights of the cross. He had the same courage 
and recklessness that he had exhibited in the Leadville days. 
And he got his lot, and by and by he had what you might call a 
church. Steadily it grew, until it became one of the things that 
men talked of throughout the city; every kind of support came 
to him. Only about a year and a half ago the old parson died, 
full of years, ready for his reward. And a great crowd gath- 
ered for the funeral A supreme court justice spoke at the ser- 
vices. Ministers, bankers, saloonkeepers, prostitutes, men and 
women of all kinds followed the bier of Parson Tom. 

The opportunity is still there. In Denver in that red light 
district, close to that church, there are many places, little sections 
with a door and a window each, and on the doors are found the 
names of the women inmates, descriptions of their persons, and 
an invitation to “Come In.” This is the way they do it in 
Denver. A whole section of the city is full of that kind of 
thing, and of the immorality and the dissipation and the greed 
which it manifests. Those girls are in hell; the fellows who 
patronize them are going there; and the men who fatten off the 
proceeds of the ruin of the women—I don’t think hell is deep 
enough for such. The Christian church is the only solution that 
any man knows of for a situation of this kind. And in such 
situations there is offered to you a career of the first magnitude, 
one of the greatest things that a man can do. May I submit it 
to you in the name of the great city? 

There are thus these three propositions. If you prepare your- 
self for any of them, I can guarantee you prompt entrance into 
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your work and a lifelong employment. If you will prepare your- 
self in the knowledge of the language and customs of the folks 
who come to us from Southern Europe so that you can minister 
among them understandingly and intelligently, I can guarantee 
you employment that will use all the powers of a complete and 
long life. The churches are calling for young men who can 
minister to the Slav and the Italian and the other nations that 
are coming to us. We have tried to recruit our ministry from 
their stock, but we have been able to do it only in a small way. 
This opportunity is yours. Oh, you will not get much space 
in the newspapers, there will be no great salvos of applause such 
as greet men who accomplish things in other departments of 
life, you may not even have what satisfaction some of your 
brethren in the ministry derive from the approval of their parish- 
ioners, of the fashionable and cultured congregations that listen 
enraptured to their sermons. But you who are worthy the cause 
and worthy the great Leader of the cause will count this not loss 
but gain if so be you enter into this field in the spirit of the 
Christ, willing to bear all and to do all, confident that, come what 
will, it is well with the servant of God. Much glorious work 
has been done by men far from the eye of the world, both at 
home and in the foreign field, and the reward, though hidden, 
is rich. 

I recall now a young man who was preparing for the mis- 
sionary field, and after his studies were over he came home to 
spend a little time with his mother. Finally the day of his de- 
parture for the field came. Some of us small boys went along 
with the mother to the train to see him off. We marched down 
the street, she hanging on his arm as we went, and the rest of 
us trudged along behind. We came down to the station and 
after a while his train pulled in. The baggage was put aboard 
and it was time for him to say good-by. The young man didn’t 
seem to know quite what he wanted to do; he didn’t want to 
appear weak; he didn’t want to leave that old mother whom he 
loved. As the conductor called “ All aboard,” he stooped and 
kissed her and then turned and ran into the car. But the old 
mother cried like a child, as she turned back home, without her 
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big boy. Beside her went another woman, trying to comfort the 
weeping mother. I was near enough to hear some of the con- 
versation. “ Poor woman,” said this sympathetic soul, “ Poor 
woman!” The mother heard her say this three or four times, 
then she brushed away her tears and with a triumphant light 
flooding her face she cried, ‘“ Poor woman! I am not a poor 
woman. I am the richest woman in this town. Rich in my son, 
who serves God.” 

Ah, men, that is the form in which you will have to take your 
reward if you enter this field, the form in which Christ gives 
His reward, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these.” 
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THE MINISTER AS A STUDENT OF THE BIBLE 


Mr. Rosert E. SPEER 


That the minister should be a student of the Bible is a propo- 
sition which without any discussion we take for granted as much 
as we take for granted that he is to be a man of prayer, a friend 
of his fellow men, and a servant of God. Just how fundamental 
and assumed propositions like these are is indicated by the fact 
that the last three of them do not appear on the program of this 
conference ; and yet they underlie and penetrate every other subject 
that is set for discussion. And the suggestion of this one theme, 
“The Minister as a Student of the Bible,” for discussion is not 
an implication that it is less fundamental or less taken for granted 
than any of the others. For, if the minister is the prophet of 
God, a man appointed to set the eternal things in terms of time 
for his fellows, and to bring God near into their lives; if the Bible 
is what it purports to be and what the church has always declared 
that she believed it was, —then, there is no closer relationship 
than that which ought to exist between the preacher and this book. 
And yet we know perfectly well how constantly in our own lives, 
— men who are in the ministry, or thinking of it, or doing the 
work of the ministry without its name, — the Bible is allowed to 
slip away while other books, about the Bible or about other things, 
take its place. So that I venture to say that in any gathering of 
ministers a number of men would be found who would have to 
look back some years to the time when they were real students of 
the Bible, and who had no fresh and vivid experience of the Bible 
as a living book. The Bible would be found to have been rele- 
gated to a rather subordinate place while it would emerge that 
they had been reading other books, or may be had not been read- 
ing any books worth mentioning at all. So that it is worth while, 
I believe, for all of us, the men who are in the seminary and the 
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men who may be here from other seminaries, and those of us 
who are looking forward to Christian work, whether we have 
defined its form or not, to ask ourselves the question, What is 
the place the Bible ought to have in our lives, and in the lives of 
any who are trying to help their fellow men by bringing them 
into living relationship with spiritual truths and with God? 

In the first place, it may be said that the minister and every 
Christian must be a student of the Bible for the sake of his own 
character. He needs the ideals of character, the tests of manhood 
and of service which the Bible is the only book adequately to 
present. We all know how easy it is to drift away from such 
objective exactions, to set up our own ideals and standards; and 
to be satisfied when we come anywhere near them. It is hard 
for a man to keep himself relentlessly under the pressure of 
ideals that are constantly beckoning him; that the further he goes 
on become the more discouraging; that are ever lifting new 
heights to him when he thinks he has climbed the heights that were 
the highest in sight. It is no small discipline for a man to say 
to himself, “ I am going to hold my life here forever, realizing 
that there is something here in the Bible always judging me, 
something condemning me, something showing me how unworthy 
Iam.” There are a great many men who, I think, unconsciously 
to themselves, slip away from the Bible simply because they do 
not like that terrible discipline. Many men drift into an intel- 
lectual criticism of the Bible because they are not submitting 
their lives to its moral authority. It has always seemed to me 
to be impossible for a man to justify to himself that attitude. 
What right have I intellectually to condemn that which morally 
condemns me; or to claim myself to be intellectually superior 
to that to which I am morally inferior? I know I am not in a 
position to pass that kind of judgment on the Bible which many 
men are passing today who are not relentlessly desiring to sub- 
mit themselves to the Bible’s ideals and exactions. 

We need every day to keep ourselves in that contact with the 
high moral altitudes which only the Bible can give to us. It is 
a matter of fact that only the Bible can give it to us. We need 
to keep ourselves daily in the judgment chamber of the Scriptures. 
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We all know from looking at men’s lives what men have 
been bathing and are bathing themselves constantly in the Bible 
and what men are not. There is a depth in the man who lives 
there that is not in the other man’s life. There is a power, too, 
that the other man does not have. There is a moral weight and 
impact and effectiveness which other men lack. The difference 
is that the one man is passing himself through a discipline which 
the other man is sparing himself. The first man is submitting 
his character to the ideals which as a matter of experience are 
found only in the Bible. 

In the second place, the minister and every one of us ought 
to be students of the Bible for the sake of our own intellectual 
and spiritual life. If we are going to talk about God we must 
know a good deal more about Him than we are going to dig up 
inside our own lives. There is something inside undoubtedly 
and if a man has no revelation of his own of God I don’t suppose 
the Bible revelation will ever do much for him. But every man 
of us knows how inadequate our own thinkings on the subject 
are; and how, in truth, all those thinkings are simply the working 
over of materia! that came from the outside. As a matter of 
fact, only those races have got a worthy idea of God today, no 
matter how much evolutionary process they have passed through, 
no matter how many influences have played upon their lives — 
simply as a matter of fact only those races have a worthy idea of 
God who got it from the Bible. And as for our knowledge of 
Christ, undoubtedly new light has broken on the world’s concep- 
tion of Him in the years that have gone by, but it is a light which 
is inside of the Bible and not outside. And if as a minister or 
worker of God my supreme ambition is to take Christ and to 
draw men to know Christ, not in any formal or perfunctory way, 
but in the real way, —if that is my ambition, why I have got to 
go where Christ can be found. Only here does Christ say any- 
thing, only here does Christ dwell for us. We hear Him and we 
walk with Him here in such a way as to make His walk with us 
today an actual reality. 

And in a sense beyond this and yet included in this, a man 
needs to be a student of the Bible for the sake of his own per- 
sonal life. Every man carries his atmosphere with him. We 
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know that; we feel it constantly. And we are drawn to some 
men because we want to breathe that kind of atmosphere. There 
is a sense undoubtedly in which some of this comes to a man 
because of no consecration of his own. Some of it comes down 
out of the past. Coventry Patmore describes it beautifully in 
his picture of the bishop’s house. 


“A tent pitched in a world not right 

It seemed, whose inmates everyone, 

On tranquil faces bore the light 
Of dutiés beautifully done, 

And humbly, though they had few peers, 
Kept their own laws, which seemed to be 

The fair sum of six thousand years’ 
Traditions of civility.” 


Undoubtedly some of it comes that way. But a lot of it we 
make for ourselves. We see men change their atmosphere; a lot 
of men poisoning their atmosphere, so that after a while none seek 
them and all shrink from them. We have seen the other thing 
happen constantly, where men create for themselves a new en- 
vironment, so that they walk in a different world from the world 
in which they used to walk, a world of light and joy. We all do 
our thinking in certain atmospheres; and the atmosphere deter- 
mines largely the kind of thinking we are going to do. We form 
our visions, our imaginings, in certain atmospheres ; and the kind 
of atmosphere determines the visions we are going to see, and 
how clearly we are going to see them, — how accurately, in what 
perspective, in what relationships. We should therefore go 
where we find God, where God breathes and speaks to men. 

For the sake of his personal life a man needs the Bible on this 
ground, and also because you and I know full well from the ex- 
periences we have had the faults and perils of the professionalism 
of Christian service and of easy religious vocabularies. The only 
way in which a man is going to be free from these is not by learn- 
ing the raw vernacular of his day, the undomesticated and un- 
tamed wild things in the way of speech; the only way to keep 
the vocabulary fresh and living is to come back to the Bible, to 
learn its ways of speech and to wash our thoughts there. 
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This also will make religion a reality to us. I do not find in 
the New Testament any man whose religious experiences, whose 
dealing with the problems of his life was not a real thing. We 
have to keep these things real in our own lives; we have got to 
keep them real by dipping them in reality, the barest and most 
naked realities which are here in the Bible. 

In the third place, a minister must be a student of the Bible 
not only for the sake of his character, which needs to be saved 
because it is in danger; not only for the sake of his personal life, 
which he needs to guard because it needs guarding ; but simply as 
a preacher he needs to be perpetually a student of the Bible. As 
a matter of fact, all the great preachers we know of are Bible 
preachers. They have been so in all the different schools. There 
is the school of which Mr. Spurgeon would have been the repre- 
sentative in the generation gone by, best represented in our own 
day by Dr. Alexander Whyte and Dr. Jowett. And all who have 
come in contact with this school know the beauty and power of it. 
The other day a theological student told me that he was going 
to spend Sunday in New York and wanted to hear Dr. Jowett. 
So many men had been to hear him from his institution, who had 
come back with utterly new ideas of what it was to preach the 
gospel, with new love of the Bible, with the new resolution that 
if one man could draw so much from the Bible, they might by the 
grace of God do so too. At any rate they were going to give 
God opportunity to see whether He could give also those gifts 
to them. There is another type of preacher, also biblical, of an 
entirely different school, exemplified by Maurice, Phillips Brooks, 
Dr. Richards. The great preachers have been Bible men. It 
does not matter how much interest we may take in sociology, 
socialism, economy, history, none of them can make out of any of 
us the preachers of the truth that the mastery of the Bible can 
make. 

And a minister ought to be a student of the Bible just as a 
teacher of truth in words. Charles A. Dana pointed out the 
value of the Bible in an address on the Bible from the point of 
view of a newspaper man, an address published in McClure’s 
Magazine away back at the beginning of that magazine’s pub- 
lication. When you get into a controversy, he said, and want 
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something to close up the issue what is there like a verse from the 
Bible? And any man knows, who can use the Bible phraseology, 
that there is no other language that has the bite, the grip, the 
effectiveness which it has. Modern books are full of illustrations. 
Each time for example that Prof. Royce wanted to finish an 
utterance or drive a thing home, what did he do? Why, he used 
a Bible text, weakening it, but still finding it stronger than any 
word of his own. If a man wants to learn how to talk his lan- 
guage, to put truth to men, there is no one place to learn the 
method and form of it like this. Most of us are not ten talent 
men, our minds are not of great calibre. We need ideas and we 
need an utterance for them. If we wish to give something fresh 
and living to men we can come right back to the Bible fountains 
and get it there. 

And in the fourth place, not as a preacher only, but also as 
a minister, as a servant, as a leader, as a helper of men, each of 
us needs to be a Bible student. Now the problem is complicated 
for us in some ways today that it never has been before. In 
times past men have been coming at the whole problem of human 
life from either of two points of view: the point of view of a 
single man; or the point of view of organized life, the whole 
tissue of humanity. We don’t do that any more. We have got 
to balance the two. We have got to realize how man stands all 
by himself; and we have got to realize how man stands as a 
member of a body, one shred of a great mass of tissue. The 
problem is far more complicated than it ever was before. No 
one can make the absolute balance. And in approaching and 
dealing with this problem a minister ought constantly to be a 
student of the Bible. It alone is both the great individual and the 
great social book. 

And each one of us who has tried to help his fellows knows 
how necessary the Bible is for all the comforting work of the 
minister. And how much of that work there is! Every day 
almost a man touches life somewhere where it is waiting for con- 
solation; where he can stroke it, and where it has to be stroked 
very gently too or the suffering will be made worse. Where is 
there such comfort outside of the consolation of the scriptures? 
There is now a minister in New York who is famous for the man- 
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ner in which he conducts communion and funeral services. He 
has doubtless been often taxed beyond the legitimate burden that 
he ought to be called upon to bear by reason of it, simply because 
men know that at the funeral where he officiates the word of 
comfort will be truly spoken. I have heard him make addresses, 
and there was never a word in them that was not Scripture, pas- 
sage after passage woven together with a skill that was marvel- 
ous. There is no book like the Bible for comfort and sympathy. 
We can bring to men and women from it the help they need in 
all the associations and relationships of life. That is the way 
in which the Bible is so utterly different from every other sacred 
book; from the Koran; from the Confucian classics; from all the 
Indian literature. 

The minister ought to be student of the Bible because of its 
relation to his life of prayer. Just in proportion as a man is or 
is not a student of the Bible are his prayers living or dead. 
There is nothing like the Bible to kindle in men the right spiritual 
longings and to furnish the garment and expression for those 
longings. 

And lastly, the minister must be a student of the Bible because 
he is a man of God. That means that he is to try to be a man 
as big as man can be conceived. A man of God is not a man 
who belongs to a particular department of life into which he is 
shut off separate from the rest of life. He is a man too big for 
all the life that there is. A man of God would be a man who 
was in God, his life spreading out through the life of God, who 
had the interests and thoughts and purposes of God. And you and 
I, we men who would like to be men of God, to realize that we 
are of God, must be students of the Bible in order that we may 
know what a man of God in the breadth and depth, the wideness 
and the far limit of His life was meant to be. 

And we cannot begin this intimacy with the Bible too soon. 
We can wait if we want to until thirty or forty years from now 
to test the truth of these things that we have talked about this 
morning. We can wait that long, but think of all the loss of the 
intervening years. 

I don’t think I can close what I have said during these moments 
better than by reading a letter written some years ago to “ The 
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Independent,” then a religious paper, by the late Samuel T. Spear, 
telling of the great experience which altered his life, gave him 
a new spiritual habit and opened a new ministry to him when he 
was an old man. When many men dry out and die, Dr. Spear 
began the richest work of his life. 

I can remember as a boy the interest which my father, who 
was a lawyer, took in the articles which Dr. Spear wrote as the 
result of this new experience of the Bible which came to him in 
the very evening of his life, and I can remember being impressed 
with these articles myself. This was the experience as Dr. Spear 
recorded it:— 


To the Editor of “ The Independent:” 

In answer to your letter requesting me to give, for publication 
in “ The Independent,” some account of my “Experience as a 
Bible student,” I submit the following statement: 


1. Being now in the seventy-ninth year of my age, and having 
for more than half a century been a clergyman, and for the larger 
part of this time a pastor and preacher of the Gospel, I have, in 
the general sense, been “a Bible student” during the greater 
portion of a comparatively long life. That book, by me accepted 
as containing the revealed word of God, has furnished me with 
texts for sermons, and proof texts in support of Christian doc- 
trines. I have used it as the guide of my thoughts, and have 
always felt myself bound by its teaching. My position and duties 
have made the study of the Bible alike my necessity and pleasure; 
and my history, as I assume, does not, in this respect, differ from 
that which is common to the great mass of clergymen. 


2. Special circumstances of bereavement and sorrow, resulting 
from the death of all the immediate members of my family, and 
leaving me in old age without wife or children, a few years ago, 
made an occasion in which, for my own spiritual comfort and 
relief, I entered upon the systematic study of the Bible in a man- 
ner and to an extent that had never before been my practice. 
Profoundly do I now regret that I had not done so at a much 
earlier period of my life. I am deeply sensible that I have been 
greatly the loser by the omission, and were it possible for me to 
repeat my life, I certainly would not, with my present views, 
repeat this part of it. 


3. Some five years ago in the circumstances above referred 
to I resolved that, during the remainder of my life, I would set 
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apart one hour in each day for the special and systematic study 
of the Bible, and that this hour should be the one immediately 
preceding my breakfast, so that before taking my morning meal 
for the nourishment of my body, I should regularly take my 
spiritual meal for the nourishment and comfort of my soul. I 
determined that this should ever after be a fixed habit of my 
private and personal life, and that everything else subject to my 
control should be adjusted to its demands. What was then a pur- 
pose is now a habit, organized into my very being, and practically 
a part of myself, as a law of action, a want felt, and a great 
pleasure enjoyed. I would now no more think of omitting my 
Bible study in the morning than I would think of omitting my 
breakfast, or anything else which I must do. 


4. The study, as thus described and now continued for about 
five years, has been applied to the several books composing the 
New Testament; and in the course of these years, at the rate of 
an hour a day, I have already passed through all these books a 
number of times, chapter by chapter, and verse by verse, begin- 
ning with the Gospel of Matthew, and proceeding onward to 
Revelation, and then repeating the process in the same order. 


5. I make it a rule to commence the study of each morning 
with a brief review of what was studied on the previous morning, 
and after completing a book, to review the whole of it before 
taking up the next book. This I have found very helpful in re- 
taining within easy grasp of my thoughts what had been already 


acquired. 


6. I keep by me also a note-book in which I make a record 
of the thoughts suggested to me by the study; and I endeavor, 
so far as it is in my power to do so, to have my mind in the 
wakeful and active condition suited to receive suggestions, and 
to be impressed by them. To this I add the habit of recalling 
from time to time during the day what I have studied in the morn- 
ing, designing to make it the subject of special meditation for 
that day. This I find useful in storing up the results of Bible 
study. I thus hold for future meditation and use much that 
would otherwise be lost. 


7. The books that I have in my library, and of which I have 
made more or less use, in the course of my Bible study, are the 


following: 


The common English Version of the Bible; the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Bible; the Greek Testament ; Bloomfield’s Greek Testa- 
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ment, with English notes; Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon of the New 
Testament, and Harmony of the Gospels; the Englishman’s 
Greek Concordance of the New Testament; Barnes’s Notes on 
the New Testament; Stuart on Romans and Hebrews; Godet 
on Romans; Gloag on the Acts; the Commentary on Matthew’s 
Gespel by Dr. Broadus; Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment; Butler’s Bible Work; and Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

These books I use according to the suggestion of my wants 
at the time. The common English version and the revised ver- 
sion of the Bible I keep constantly open before me for the pur- 
pose of comparing their respective renderings of the original 
text; and then I study the Greek text, and consult other helps, 
in regard to particular passages, as the exigency of the case may 
require. Sometimes I have spént the whole hour of the morning 
on a single verse and at others on several verses. I have been 
in no haste to proceed rapidly, and have uniformly taken time 
enough to give my best thought to what I was then studying. 
My great object in this study has not been that of a literary 
critic, or to find out whether the Bible is true or not, or to prove 
its truth; but rather to ascertain with as much certainty as possi- 
ble, what God says in His word, and thus put my own mind in 
direct and devout communion with the Infinite Mind. 


8. Having thus referred, with some degree of particularity, 
to the facts and circumstances connected with my special and 
systematic study of the New Testament, for about five years, the 
last six months of which have been devoted to a re-examination 
of the four Gospels, as compared together, and coming now to 
the question of results in my experience, I hardly know what 
words to use. If I had, without the experience, been told before- 
hand what would be the effect of the process, I doubt whether I 
should have had a realizing sense of the exact meaning of the lan- 
guage, however accurate and well chosen in the selection of 
words. The darkness of deep sorrow was upon me in the evening 
of my life; and I specially felt that I needed the help of God, as 
the only being in the universe who could effectually help me. I 
wanted the light of His countenance to shine upon me in my 
domestic and social desolation ; and it did shine upon me through 
His precious word, and brought peace and comfort to my stricken 
soul. I can now appropriate, and make my own, the language 
of the Psalmist, and say: “In the multitude of my thoughts 
within me Thy comforts delight my soul.” (Ps. xciv, 19.) 

These comforts I found in looking to God through His word, 
in hearing Him speak to me in that word, in regarding Him as 
the Author of the word, and in thinking of the word as having 
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all the certainity, sacredness, power, purity and affection of God 
Himself. 


9g. To this general statement of the result in my experience 
I desire to add, in the way of specific and explanatory recitals, 
the following particulars: 


(1) The actual commitment to memory, word for word, of a 
very considerable portion of the entire New Testament, and also 
a distinct and definite knowledge of the course of thought pursued 
in every book of that Testament, so that I can see the whole in 
all the parts thereof with great facility and comfort to myself. 
My usual practice, after lying down for the repose of the night, 
is to occupy my thoughts for a time in silently repeating to my- 
self portions of Scripture — sometimes a few consecutive verses, 
at others a whole chapter or series of chapters, and at other times 
running through the entire plan and thought of an epistle or 
gospel. 

(2) An increased familiarity with the style, the language, 
the terminology and phraseologies as well as the contents of the 
New Testament, so that I have a ready and easy access to that 
mass of supreme wonders and can bring them before my mind 
for meditative use by night and by day. 

(3) A profounder and more impressive sense that the New 
Testament, like the old, is in reality the Word of God and, in all 
matters of religious doctrine and duty, is the absolute law of 
human faith, compared with which the speculations and philoso- 
phies of uninspired men seem to me of but little importance. 

(4) An enlarged knowledge of the Bible Christ considered 
as an historic person, and a clearer and more joyous apprehen- 
sion and appropriation of the whole system of Bible doctrine in 
respect to man’s salvation through Christ, laying the basis in my 
understanding and heart for a more constant, intimate and prec- 
ious intercourse with Him as the atoning Redeemer “ who loved 
me and gave Himself for me,” and enabling me to say, “ I know 
that which I have committed unto Him against that day.” (II 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep 
Tim. i, 12.) 

(5) A conscious increase of spiritual comfort, and a general 
equanimity and serenity of thought and feeling, founded on and 
derived from the word of God, and extending to all events and all 
possibilities, leading me to think of my personal life as infolded 
in the gracious and watchful care and under the infallible govern- 
ment of the good and perfect God, “ who worketh all things after 
the cousel of His own will.” (Eph. i, 11.) 
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(6) A more distinct, definite and satisfactory anticipation of 
the heavenly life, especially as connected with and affected by 
the personal residence, exaltation, priestly office, and fellowship 
of the glorified God-Man in Heaven, which, while it does not 
compel death to take me into its confidence and reveal to me all 
its secrets, nevertheless, mercifully scatters the deep shadows 
overhanging that event, and, greatly to my relief, disposes me to 
think of death simply as a transit of the soul to the brighter and 
better world, and hence not my destruction, and not a disaster, 
but rather the emancipation and coronation of my spiritual being. 

(7) The cheering compensation of meditative hope, as a 
soothing balm to bereaved and afflicted sensibility, furnished to 
me by an increased persuasion that the dear ones whom I have 
loved in this world, and whom I have lost for this world, are 
simply absent from me, but not forever lost to me, and that I 
shall meet them again hereafter, know them and be known to 
them, love them and be loved by them, in the Paradise of God. 

(8) A quickened and abiding sense that, during what remains 
to me of this life, I must improve every available opportunity to 
bear witness for Christ, and do what I can to commend Him to 
the acceptance, confidence and obedience of others. 


Such, after searching my own consciousness for the facts of 
my experience, is my response to the request made to me. I am 
not now sorry that, about five years ago, I resolved to do what 
during these years I have been seeking to do. My only regret 
is that the. resolution was formed at so late a period. Had its 
date been much earlier, as it might have been, and, as I now think, 
it should have been, the benefit to me, as I have no doubt, would 
have been correspondingly greater. What I have gained, in the 
way of mental reliefs and spiritual comfort, from the process 
described, I would not exchange for all the honor and wealth of 
this world. Situated as I am, with the faculties that I possess, 
and which I would not alienate if I could, I can conceive of no 
greater calamity to my consciousness in this life than that which 
should despoil me of my present views of God and of Christ as my 
Saviour, gained by my study of the Bible, and leave me to plod 
my way to the grave amid the doubts, the darkness, the gloom, 
and the utter and absolute hopelessness of any form of infidelity 
that sets God’s word at defiance. This condition, looking at the 
matter from my situation, would fill me with intolerable anguish. 

If, as I suppose will be the fact, this response shall be published 
in the “ Independent,” my prayer to God is that every one who 
may chance to read it may make it the means of a blessing to his 
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own soul. Being myself far down in the vale of years, and ex- 
pecting ere long to go hence, I have told this story in the hope 
that such would be the result. 


God forbid that with such testimony before us we should put 
off until the age of seventy-four our entrance upon this life, this 
truth, this fellowship, this power. 





The Laity and the Minister 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE MINISTER IN THE 
AWAKENING OF THE LAITY 


Proressor A. D. F. HAMLIN 


I hope you will excuse me if I speak very freely and info1m- 
ally. I cannot offer you a finished discourse, the circumstances 
of my invitation not having allowed me the opportunity for such 
extended preparations as I should have been glad to bestow 
upon it. 

Challenge implies either hostility or rivalry. The challenge 
to the minister of an awakening laity is partly a challenge of 
hostility and partly one of rivalry. The hostile challenge is seen 
im such outbreaks of social and industrial unrest as we have 
witnessed and are hearing about in various parts of the world. 
We encounter this hostile challenge in the great burdens that 
war has imposed upon society; in socialism and anarchism, and 
in all the various agitations that are grouped about those names. 
The challenge of rivalry, on the other hand, is seen in the 
entrance of the laity into the historic field of the church. There 
was a time, ages ago, when the hospitals and the schools, when 
philanthropy and education, were looked upon as the special 
prerogative and the exclusive field of the church, under its sole 
direction and control. For four hundred years at least the cur- 
rent has been in the other direction; an awakening laity has been 
taking upon itself the charge of the administration and the re- 
sponsibility of and for hospitals, reform and uplift movements, 
and education. But this activity of laymen engaged in uplift 
work, whether in intimate connection with the church, like that 
of the Y. M. C. A., or outside of the church, like the great 
majority of settlements, is a challenge not of hostility but of 
friendly rivalry. It summons the church to surpass the world, 
if it can, in what the world thinks it can do better than the 
church. 
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We cannot shut our eyes to these challenges. We know that 
the sentiment of society in general is largely anti-Christian ; and 
that where it is not avowedly anti-Christian it is often at least 
anti-church. Alike the friends and the enemies of the church 
in the laity have challenged the church, and through it the pulpit, 
to determine whether the discontent that is abroad shall be a 
divine discontent or a destructive discontent. This is one of the 
overshadowing problems which the challenge of society has 
laid upon the church to solve. The church is charged by many 
with having fallen short of its mission, as a force of social regen- 
eration, with having failed to seize its opportunity to meet the 
problems of the day; and we even hear in many quarters that 
it has denied its Master by shirking the burdens He has laid 
upon it. These charges are not new; they have been reiterated 
through all the ages. They are largely not true. But whether 
old or new, true or false, they are significant. 

This challenge means that the laity is awakening; and an 
awakened laity is the brightest hope of the church, the surest 
pledge of a militant Christianity. 

The challenge for social and material betterment has come 
not alone from the submerged and the oppressed and the igno- 
rant; it has been and is now being taken up by the learned and 
the thoughtful — by men in the church and out of the church, 
by pastors and laymen. From the mines of Pennsylvania and 
the mills of Massachusetts the challenge has come; yes, it has 
come from Persia and from Tripoli, from Turkey and from 
China; a challenge to the church to awaken out of sleep, to 
rise to new opportunities to enter upon new fields, to assume 
new duties, to take upon herself new and terrible responsi- 
bilities and burdens. It is a call to the church to arise and shine, 
to walk forth gloriously for the salvation of mankind. 

And this challenge to the Christian churcff at large is a chal- 
lenge to each particular church, and through the church to the 
pulpit, and through the pulpit to the minister who fills it, as 
well as to the laymen through whom his ministry must chiefly 
do its effective work. 

Now, I think the significant thing in all this is that the laity 
within the church has begun to join hand and voice and heart 
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with the laity outside of the church, on behalf of the uneducated 
and the forsaken and the down trodden. What, for instance, is 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement but the appeal of 
those within the church who have heard the call of the world out- 
side? It surely means something that the call has awakened 
such a response through the length and breadth of the land. It 
surely means something that the other day the Republican Club 
of New York, to the number of 250 or 300 men, men of light and 
leading, men of learning, men of wealth, men of activity in 
secular affairs, sat for three hours and a half with closest atten- 
tion and interest listening to the presentation of the claims and 
the purposes and the aims of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. And that was in New York! Never before was 
there such a widespread and sincere desire among men to be of 
service to their fellow men; and in this lies the most glorious 
hope of the church; for it means that the door is open wide for 
the Christian Church, as an organized body, to march through 
the portal and take possession of this new social conscience that 
is awakening in so many human hearts, of this new enthusiasm, 
of this new searching of heart; and to turn this stream into the 
channel of Christian life and Christian service. 

Now, what does this mean for the ministry? What does it 
mean for the man in the pulpit, but an insistent call upon him 
for leadership? If he will not lead he will be left behind. The 
call is a triple call. It is a chord, a harmony of three tones, 
social, intellectual, spiritual. The old pre-eminence of the pulpit 
is gone. It is related of old Dr. Edwards, the father of Jona- 
than Edwards, who was pastor at the church in South Windsor, 
not very far from here, that being annoyed by the shade cast 
by the branches of a great tree that grew on the property of one 
of his parishioners near his own, he sallied forth one day and 
ordered this parishioner to cut down the tree. (That was a chal- 
lenge of the ministry to the laity; and when the parishioner 
refused to cut down the tree, that was a challenge of the laity 
to the ministry!) The venerable doctor was greatly shocked by 
his parishioner’s defiance of ecclesiastical authority. He thought 
the very foundations were crumbling beneath the church. Now 
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that day is gone. Such a thing could not happen in our time. 
That is what I mean when I say that the old pre-eminence of the 
pulpit has passed away. In the olden time, in the old agricul- 
tural days, the pastor was the directing influence in any ordinary 
rural community. Frequently he was the only scholar. He 
held his pre-eminence of authority by virtue not only of his 
ecclesiastical position, but also of his superior intellectual train- 
ing. Today in thousands of churches ministers preach to scores 
of men as well educated as themselves, and some of them better 
educated. In thousands of parishes scores of men stay out of 
church because they imagine, or believe, or know that the pastor 
has no message that appeals to their intellects. There are now 
sO many means of studying great questions and getting informa- 
tion and ascertaining facts, through books and periodicals and 
lectures and magazines, that some men think there is no intel- 
lectual food in the church for well-informed persons like them- 
selves. They fancy that the pabulum given out from the pulpit 
is not the sort of pabulum best suited to their intellectual diges- 
tions. And yet never has there been a better educated ministry 
than that of America today. 

How shall the minister meet this challenge of an intellectually 
awakened laity? I cannot answer that question. But some things 
certainly he cannot and should not do. He ought not to try to 
teach science to scientists, or commercial law to business men, 
or law to lawyers, or medicine to doctors, or philosophy to 
philosophers. But he should be able to teach the things of the 
Kingdom of God to the lawyers, and the philosophers, and the 
business men, and the doctors. He ought to have an education 
that shall give him an intelligent idea of all that enters into the 
building up of a Christian society. He should aim to be a moral 
and spiritual leader of men. And in this requirement lies the 
very majesty and beauty and power of this challenge of a men- 
tally alert laity. It is an appeal to strong men; an appeal to 
men with red blood; an appeal to men with clear minds; an 
appeal to men with strong emotions; an appeal to men who have 
hearts that are beating with love for their fellow men. The 
pulpit needs these men, the strongest men and the clearest think- 
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ers; it calls for the cream of the cream of American manhood ; 
not for an army of recluses, poring over calfskin tomes. 

The challenge of an awakening laity to the ministry is a 
social challenge. We are appreciating as never before that all 
nations on the earth are to dwell together in unity. It was Cain 
who, in the Garden when the Lord asked him concerning his 
brother, replied, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” We know that 
we are our brother’s keepers; that the responsibility for the con- 
ditions around us falls upon our own shoulders. We cannot read 
of such occurences as have stirred and shocked us in a near-by 
commonwealth, we cannot read of oppression, or of cruelty, or 
of social degradation, without knowing that we must bear our 
part of the blame for their continuance. I cannot go into details. 
Many of you know more about it than I do. But what is the 
pulpit going to do with that situation? Is there not a challenge 
there? Does it not call for a new consecration, for a deepening 
of the sense of brotherhood, for a new concern for human life 
in the souls of those who are to be the leaders of the people? 
Does it not call for a new opening of their hearts, for the estab- 
lishing of new points of contact between the pulpit and the 
slums, between the pulpit and the prison, between the pulpit 
and the tenement house, between the pulpit and the mill? I was 
told not long ago by a gentleman from this city that he had been 
beautifully entertained at the house of a certain manufacturer, 
and had visited his factory, where he employed about 70 hands. 
His host told him that he had taken $100,000 out of that factory 
in the past year, to which the visitor replied that no doubt his 
hands were pretty well paid. “ Yes,” replied the host, “I don’t 
think there is a woman in my factory who gets less than four and 
a half dollars a week, and some of them get as much as eleven 
dollars.” And that man was a Christian! He had no sense or 
realization of the implications of those two statements — that 
there was no hand in his employ who got more than eleven dol- 
lars a week, and that he had nevertheless taken $100,000 out of 
one year’s earnings of those 70 employees. Now, the ministry 
has got to deal with facts like these; it has got to meet the prob- 
lems they raise. And that calls for a new consecration, it calls 
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for new wisdom, it calls for a deepened love for one’s fellow men. 
This is an appeal that ought to touch strong men. May it not 
voice a trumpet call to some soul here that he will answer by 
saying: “Here am I: take me,” and let me consecrate my 
strength, however little it may be, under the spirit of God, by the 
kindling influence of the flame of His love, and by the living 
example of Jesus Christ, to do what lies in my power to help 
those sheep confided to my shepherding, to love them, to inspire 
them to do what may lie within their power to better these con- 
ditions, and to see that the responsibility for them shall cease 
to rest upon their own shoulders. The laity is awakening to the 
new need; it is already awake. It is challenging the leadership 
of the ministry in the campaign for social regeneration. Will 
you not respond to the call? 

And, finally, there is the spiritual challenge. We cannot take 
a walk on our city streets or even on the country roads far from 
the city and consider the conditions that meet our notice without 
feeling that here indeed are sheep without a shepherd; that in 
the spiritual natures of these thousands that surround us are 
potentialities for righteousness that will never be realized unless 
there comes upon their lives a great influence that will arouse 
them into a new realization of their relations to God. The laity 
are awakening to the consciousness that when we encounter the 
great host of the unchurched, spiritually robbed and maimed, we 
cannot go by, like the priest and the Levite on the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and think that our skirts are clear and our 
record is clear with regard to these our brethren. Here again 
is a challenge to those who are to be the leaders of the church. 
We are surrounded by a dying humanity; by a hungering and 
thirsting humanity; a humanity quivering with spiritual hunger. 
But alas, in their hunger how wofully have men turned for help 
to gods that are no gods! They have asked of them bread and 
found when they got it that it was only a stone. But surely the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and the message that has come to us from 
God through the words of holy men of old have not lost their 
power to satisfy the hunger and the thirst of humanity; they are 
still competent for the redemption of mankind from degradation 
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and misery, for the building of the Kingdom of Christ in the 
hearts of men. 

Furthermore: An awakening laity is beginning to ask anxious 
questions concerning our family life. As we look about us upon 
the lawlessness that is so sad a characteristic of our people, we can- 
not help feeling that this defiance of constituted authority, this 
readiness to treat law as something to be put on or cast off 
according to whim or fancy, this lack of reverence, of respect 
and obedience, have their roots far back of social, external con- 
ditions, in the family itself, in the decline of the old time home 
training in religion and in obedience. We of the laity believe that 
the recovery of the Christian home life, that the re-establish- 
ment of the family altar and the rekindling of the fires of devo- 
tion upon it, that a new spiritual baptism of the parents which 
shall lead them to realize the responsibility upon them, to take a 
new interest and devote a new earnestness to the bringing up of 
their children — that all these things are necessary if we would 
establish law and obedience and order in the social life of the 
nation. But the regeneration of the family awaits the zealous 
ministration of the clergy. Here is a call for service that the min- 
ister of the church can perform in any and every field to which 
he may be called: a ministry that has, perhaps, been too often 
overlooked or crowded out by the pressure of other great and 
strenuous problems. Will not you from your pulpits, if God 
shall call you to the Christian ministry, help to sound a trumpet 
call for united, earnest effort for the salvation and regeneration 
of the family? 

And, finally, is not love the ultimate answer to this triple 
challenge of an awakening laity? Can these problems,— whose 
burden we of the laity would not shirk, but would have the min- 
istry bear with us —can any of them be solved by any science, 
or by any formula, or by any organization, or by any ministry, 
unless the love of God fills the heart? Is it not good for us 
sometimes, in the midst of the cry of systems and the dinning 
of religious and social nostrums and formule in our ears, to come 
back to the fundamental foundation of all regeneration, and of all 
the life of the church, the love of God shed abroad in the hearts 
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of men? The appeal of all these challenges is the appeal to 
sacrifice. The ministry is not a profession established for the 
winning of the laurels of fame, or for the acquisition of wealth, 
or for any of those special prizes that are sought after 
in other professions whose fundamental inspiration is less un- 
worldly. But it lacks these incentives only because it is higher 
than all other callings and nobler than all, since it looks for a 
recompense of reward which is not finite, but eternal. Under 
the consecration of a deepened spiritual life and a newly kindled 
love, may those who are about to enter upon the ministry of our 
churches be found “strong and of a good courage” to take up 
these vast problems and meet these great challenges as calls to 
service coming from God Himself as the voice that Samuel heard 
in his childhood; and like him answer, “ Here am I,” in joy and 
the full confidence of faith. 





The World of Boyhood 


THE PRIVILEGE OF THE MINISTER TO SHAPE 
THE WORLD OF BOYHOOD 
M. H. Bowman, Jr. 


I told Dr. Jacobus while coming from the train tonight that if 
I had known the class I was getting into when I said I would 
come up here to speak, I would never have come, and I feel like 
apologizing now, more or less, because you have had and are 
going to have trained speakers and trained thinkers, and I regret 
I cannot claim to be either. 

However, I have a call tonight for every one of you men 
which I believe is one of the greatest in the world today. 

At The Hill School, where I have been teaching for several 
years, we have a large proportion of the student body made up 
of boys from wealthy homes. In many of these homes the fathers 
are occupied too much with business and outside interests to give 
time to their boys, or to think over their problems and help solve 
them. The mothers, in many cases, are too busy keeping social 
engagements, and so they cannot minister to their boys’ needs. 
Therefore the boys are put off on an incompetent nurse, gover- 
ness, or tutor. Very often these boys who, when they express 
a wish, find that wish gratified without the parents considering 
whether or not it would be advisable to grant it, the parent seem- 
ing to lack both the time and the moral energy necessary to cope 
with the question and come to a wise decision. Consequently 
the boys grow up in a home where their every material wish is 
gratified, and their deepest side remains untouched. 

The school also, because the boy has often had very little 
moral or religious training at home, fails very often to reach 
him, or to get down to rock bottom with him, and to make him 
realize that he should build his life on fundamental principles, 
high ideals, and noble purposes. Consequently a vast amount 
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of material for true manhood is going to waste simply through 
a lack of time and thought in the home and the school. 

As the home and school are failing to minister to the boys’ 
deepest needs, the institution to which we naturally turn to 
supply such needs is the church. Is the church filling this de- 
mand in the life of the boy? In one way it is. In the larger way 
it is not. Until the boy becomes fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, he goes to Sunday school, through habit, custom, or com- 
pulsion, and there learns his great maxims and his golden texts. 
Frequently he can quote many chapters of the Bible by heart, 
but there is little or no connection made between the teachings and 
the active life of the boy. He is not made to feel that the Bible 
is a book of life, and that it would be a power in his life if he 
were to use it. After the boy is fourteen or fifteen years old 
he begins to have outside interests, and ideas of what he wants 
to do, and how he wants to do them. Then it is that the church 
fails to hold him, because it has not faken a vital interest in his 
life, and has attempted only to make him religious. 

What I have to say deals more with the failure of the church 
to hold the boy than with the failure of the home or the school. 
If the church fails to minister to the boy’s deepest needs there 
must be a reason for it. To my way of thinking the funda- 
mental reason for the church’s failure, and therefore the failure 
on the part of the minister, is because the church tries to fit 
the boy to the Bible, instead of fitting the Bible to the boy. For 
instance, instead of taking a Biblical character and striving to 
make the boy see present day society through it, the attempt is 
made to put the boy in the place of a man who lived many hun- 
dred years ago; or, in other words, endeavoring to make the boy 
be like a man of Samuel’s type, instead of taking Samuel’s boy- 
hood and his qualities of character, and applying them in a 
practical way to the life of the boy. 

There are three things back of this fundamental cause of the 
church’s failure. 

First: The lack of a vital interest in the boy on the part 
of the minister. 

It is only natural for a man, after he has finished his theo- 
logical training, and accepted the call to a church, to be very 
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anxious to hold his congregation; or if the church is in a run- 
down condition that he should want to build up the membership. 
30th should be done. But I believe in order to accomplish these 
objects, entirely too much time and energy are spent in preparing 
sermons, making pastoral calls, and in many other things in con- 
nection with church work which do not minister difectly to the 
true life of the church, but which may create a passive interest 
to the extent of increasing the Sunday morning attendance. 

During the many years the minister is spending time in care- 
fully preparing sermons and making them finished products intel- 
lectually, and giving time every day for pastoral calls on the older 
people of his church, the boy, who in fact is to be the future of 
the church, is being neglected. Instead of the minister’s taking 
a vital interest in the life of every boy in the community and 
molding his character, the boy between thirteen and eighteen 
years of age is allowed to go about, taking his ideals and princi- 
ples of life from Tom, Dick or Harry. 

When the boy becomes a man and has often gone astray, the 
minister goes to him with his appeal and tries to help him; but 
he finds the man, in many instances, will not listen to him, be- 
cause at the time when his character was being formed, and when 
fears and impulses came into his life which he did not under- 
stand, the minister neglected him. A lack of vital interest in the 
boy on the part of the minister is one great cause why the church 
fails to hold the boy and the man. 

Why is it that so many of our Protestant churches are for 
the most part filled with women? It is because the minister, in 
doing his work, has neglected the man in his boyhood. He has 
failed to realize that if he had spent his time, thought, and energy 
on the man while in the making, he would not lack men in the 
church who would be active and interested in every department 
of church work. 

We must get back to the great principle of character building 
expressed by Dr. King in his book, “ The Fight for Character,” 
in which he says, “ Character is caught and not taught.” It was 
not so much Christ’s teachings set forth in His wonderful ser- 
mons that bound men to Him, as it was that vital, personal, and 
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individual interest in His Twelve Apostles. Because He took 
that interest in the Twelve they were able, after He had left them 
in person, to apply His teachings to their lives, and so spread 
them broadcast in the world for the upbuilding of the spiritual life. 
The minister must remember that the members of his church 
must catch his spirit or he can never teach them character. 

In the second place, there is a lack of time for the boy on 
the part of the minister. 

“T haven’t time” is a very convenient expression and often 
gets one out of a great many difficulties. One often hears a man 
say, “I should like to do this, or that, but I simply haven’t time.” 
A man usually has time for the thing he wants to do most. The 
minister has all the time there is, and it is not so much a question 
of a lack of time, as it is a question of selecting the opportuni- 
ties which are presented, upon which he is to spend the time at 
his disposal. 

Which can a minister afford time for? To build up a large 
congregation of people who come to church on Sunday, and 
perhaps to prayer meeting once a week, merely through form or 
custom; or to take a really vital interest in the boy life of his 
community, entering with enthusiasm and understanding in all 
of the boy’s ambitions and activities, so when the boy becomes a 
man he will have a vital interest in Christ’s work and in His 
church ? 

Several months ago I was in a mining town in Western Penn- 
sylvania where there is little or nothing to influence a boy in the 
way he should go, but almost everything to pull him the way he 
should not go. One evening I was talking with one of the minis- 
ters in this town, who is a very brilliant scholar and a fine 
preacher. Our conversation turned to the boy and the church. 
He regretted very much the deplorable conditions and the bad 
influences brought to bear on the lives of the boys. I asked him 
what was being done about it, and he said nothing was being 
done. “ The truth of the matter is,” he said, that I should like 
nothing better than to have a class of these boys every Sunday, 
and have them in my study once a week at least, and try to get 
hold of them; but by the time I prepare three sermons a week 
and make my pastoral calls, I have no time. left for the boy.” 
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This minister has a fine congregation as far as members are 
concerned, but the church life is spiritless and without enthu- 
siasm or red blood flowing through its veins; and consists mostly 
in the members who come once a week to hear a good sermon. 
A man who is going to be a minister of Jesus Christ must do more 
than preach good sermons one day in a week; he must minister 
seven days in every week to the deepest needs of his community. 
I do not mean to say that all ministers use their time in this way, 
but I do believe that it is a common fault among ministers of 
today, that they spend too much time on sermons in order to make 
them appeal to the parents who occupy the pews on Sunday, and 
give too little time in ministering to the needs of their boys. In 
a few years the boys are to take the places of their parents. The 
minister and the church would have fewer problems to deal with 
today, if the ministers of a generation ago had taken a deeper 
interest in the boy and had shown him that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is practical, real, and vital to all true manhood. 

If the minister would take a vital interest in the boy, the 
problem of getting men to attend church and take an interest in 
church affairs would be in a fair way for solution. A man can 
be reached more easily through his boy than through a religious 
or any other influence, and if the parents could feel that the min- 
ister was the predominating influence in their boy’s life, and that 
he was giving him high ideals, noble impulses, and teaching him 
the fundamental principles of life, they would not only come to 
church, but they would gladly help the minister in his work. 

In the third place, there is a lack of the proper appreciation, 
on the part of the minister, of the true value of the boy. Here 
again comes the question of dealing with the grown man. When 
the boy problem confronts the minister he says, “ Yes, I know 
the boy should not be neglected. Someone ought to look after 
him, but I must give all my time and energy to the men; we must 
have more men in the church, for we need their help and sup- 
port.”” If the minister would work sympathetically and under- 
standingly with the boys, he would not have this problem to deal 
with, for when the boys become men they would be interested 
in the minister and his work, and would give him and the church 
their help and support. 


APRIL—4 
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If the church is a failure in ministering to the needs of the 
boy, how are we going to make it a success? 

Every boy must have action. All boyish activities should 
be better and more thoroughly organized than at the present 
time. It is the minister’s duty, as well as his privilege, to per- 
fect this organization. In order to do this he must know thor- 
oughly every phase of boy life. In order to know the boy he 
must have a thorough knowledge of a boy’s physical needs and 
changes. During the period of adolescence, when the boy is 
changing from boyhood to manhood, he becomes shy and secre- 
tive. 

If the minister can, during this period, so appreciate the boy’s 
condition, with his longings, ambitions and passions, that he 
can create in him the feeling of friendship and confidence, the 
boy will bring to him his questions, passions and problems, and 
ask for explanations, help and advice. They are there, and if 
the boy does not get his information from the proper source, he 
will get it from some other. Someone ought to understand him 
and satisfy him in his longings for knowledge of life. The boy 
wants to do right, he wants to do the things that will make him 
a man of power, and if help and advice do not come to him in 
the right way, there is danger that instead of becoming the man 
he should be, he will grow up into manhood with perverted and 
immoral ideals and purposes. 

It is not enough to have this question of sex and sex hygiene 
explained to the boy on a purely moral basis. All instruction 
along this line should be backed up with firm religious teachings. 

It is not enough to get the boy simply to understand the 
physical changes in his life, but also that those changes have 
come to him for a purpose, and that back of that purpose is God. 
If the minister has gained the confidence of the boy, and he 
feels that he can come to him with the questions and problems 
during this period of his life, that boy is going to realize his 
body has been given to him for something more than physical 
power. He will realize that his body is the dwelling place of 
the Spirit of God, and therefore he will keep it clean in order 
to give it in service to God. 
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It is also necessary for the minister to know the boy’s social 
needs. There comes a time in almost every boy’s life, during 
this adolescence period, when the simple, child-like love for his 
parents and most intimate friends begins gradually to dwindle 
away. He thinks it rather big and manly to be discourteous 
and disrespectful. He believes all that is necessary to be a gen- 
tleman is simply “ company manners,” and he loses all idea that 
character is behind all true manhood. Here again the minister 
should come into the boy’s life and be his guide, and if he has 
gained the proper place in his life the boy will be guided by him. 
He can then teach the boy that character only and not man- 
nerisms, can produce a gentleman. 

An equally important factor in the boy’s social needs is his 
relations to and dealings with his playmates. This includes his 
idea of fair play, of right and wrong, and of justice and cruelty ; 
likewise his attitude towards smoking, gambling, drinking, and 
girls. The minister can here be invaluable, if the boy has confi- 
dence in him, and feels that he can come to him, and knows that 
he will not be misunderstood. If such relations exist between 
minister and boy, the minister will have the opportunity of put- 
ting into the boy’s life principles, ideals and purposes of true 
manhood, given to us by the Ideal Man, Jesus Christ. 

If the minister could know and understand the boy in that 
way, we should have fewer men today who are the leaders in 
corrupt politics, and more men fighting them. We should have 
fewer men today who bring disgrace not only upon themselves, 
but also their families, through dishonest business dealing's. 
More than that, instead of having so many men living lives of 
impurity and debauchery, we should have men who would wage 
active warfare against impurity and the social evil. 

A minister should also know a boy’s needs which come 
through his amusements. This is the channel through which a 
man can gain a firmer hold on the boy, freer access to his love 
and friendship, than in any other way. In all boy life where 
there is activity there must be organization, and this side of boy 
life is in great need of more thorough organization and wise 
direction. The Boy Scout Movement is one of the best and great- 
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est boy movements in the world today, because it gives the boy 
a chance for action in something which is good and wholesome, 
and in which his manly qualities are brought to the front. If 
he wants to be a Boy Scout he must be respectful, clean and 
honorable. This movement is crowding out the low and vulgar 
ideals of boy life, by filling it with noble purposes and true ideals 
of citizenship. 

The minister should also be interested, and take part when 
possible, in all branches of athletics. He should be the organizer 
and director of all boy athletics in his community. Few people 
realize the power there is in athletics for the development of 
character. I have seen many boys of sixteen or seventeen years 
of age make their first real effort in athletics. It was the first 
time they had really tried to do anything, and they had to be 
taught how to make a good strenuous effort and try to do better 
than they knew how. In athletics many more qualities of a boy’s 
character are brought to light than in any other department of 
his life. If the minister would only interest himself in that 
branch of a boy’s life, he could, when outbursts of temper come, 
or when the mean trick crops out, reprove him with a full under- 
standing of his nature and temperament, and it would not be long 
before the boy would see that by being honest and honorable, 
fair and clean, and a good sport, he could do much better at 
whatever game he played, for he would then be attending to 
slip one over” on the other 


eee 


business and not attempting to 
fellow. Furthermore, he would be playing his game with a clear 
conscience, and he would be known and respected as a clean and 
fair boy. I believe that fair play is one of the greatest principles 
to be put into a boy. 

Athletics also bring out many good qualities in a boy, which 
otherwise would never have been discovered. It is well for the 
man who is really interested in the boy to be on hand to praise 
him when praise is due, for he both needs and likes it when 
justified, quite as much as the deserved reproof. 

As the boy’s life cannot be all of a serious, so it must not all 
be of a playful nature. Here again it should be the privilege 
of the minister to guide the boy, knowing just how much work 
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and play should enter into his life to make him develop into 
“the best possible man. It is natural for him to believe he can 
be his best self by following the advice of his older friend, and 
his friend is the man who enters into his life, understands his 
nature, and sympathizes with him. 

The minister should also direct the boy’s intellectual life. He 
should be wisely guided in his reading or he will probably read 
the poor story in which the hero is a very low type of man. Very 
often you will find men whose ideals of life are low, as the result 
of reading poor and trashy literature in which impure and vulgar 
ideals are portrayed. If the minister could guide and direct the 
boy’s reading, and have on hand a supply of good stories con- 
taining characters with high ideals and firm principles as the 
heroes, who would inspire the boy to honesty and right living, 
he would be a wonderful power in the development of character. 
The boy’s intellectual life needs adjustment. The minister could 
and should adjust it. 

Finally, when the minister knows the boy’s needs along the 
physical, social, amusement and intellectual side, he is then fitted 
to minister to the deeper side of the boy’s life, his religious 
nature. I do not believe he can minister to this deepest side 
unless he understands every phase of boy life. If the minister 
had this necessary knowledge, instead of giving the boy a theo- 
retical or abstract religion which the boy cannot grasp, he 
would be in a position to give a personal religion which any boy 
can understand, and which every boy wants and needs, the 
personal religion of Jesus Christ. 

When the minister can see from the boy’s point of view and 
has his confidence, he can talk with him and the boy will listen 
when he is told that back of all of his physical changes and 
trials, back of his intellectual difficulties and wrong ideals of 
social life, back of all of his hardships and struggles in every 
department of his life, back of and underneath everything is 
God ; and that God has put the changes, hardships and struggles 
in his life in order that he may overtome and be master of them 
all. So, with every passion, impulse, and temptation conquered, 
he grows a little nearer the Ideal Man, Jesus Christ. The boy 
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will not only listen, he will believe; and if his heart has been 
touched, instead of being negative or indifferent to the higher 
things of life, he will be a man of character, interested in every 
phase of life which helps to bring God’s Kingdom on earth. 

Some of you may say that is a big undertaking for the min- 
ister if he is to do any preaching, or ministering to the older 
people in the church. Of course it is a big undertaking. That 
is why only big men should be ministers. The ministry has too 
many small men in it now. The call to the ministry demands 
the exceptional man, the man of power and large interests, the 
man of influence, who uses his time to the best advantage, and 
the man who, above all others, places true values on things. 

The minister expects the business man to be interested in 
the church and all allied social work, and when the layman 
refuses to give his services the minister becomes impatient and 
looks only at his own side of the difficulty. While the minister 
is placing the blame on the layman, the layman says in his 
heart, “If that man had taken an interest in me when I was 
a boy, and had helped me solve my problems, and had proven 
himself my friend when I was in greatest need, or even now 
showed a real interest in me and my work, I would gladly help 
him in his work.” The minister of Jesus Christ cannot expect 
from others what he himself will not give. If he wants men 
to be interested in him and his work, he must be interested in 
men and their work, and that interest on the part of the minister 
must begin while the men are boys. 

Men, I do not care whether you are or are not in the semi- 
nary; you must be thinking seriously about your life work or 
you would not be here; and of all the calls to service from the 
many needy fields, there is no more pressing or greater call to 
young men today than that from the world of boyhood. The 
future of the church, as well as the future of the nation, is in 
the hands of the boy. The boys are all right, only they need 
someone to guide them into true manhood, with firm principles, 
high ideals and noble purposes. You men, if you heed the call, 
will have a glorious opportunity. The World of Boyhood calls 
you to come and minister to its deepest needs. God calls you to 
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come and work this great field, where the laborers are so few 
and the harvest so great. Christ calls you to come and help 
Him bring the Kingdom of God on earth by ministering in His 


name to the boy. He needs you. ‘ 





“JOE” TWICHELL AND THE BOYS 


At the close of Mr. Bowman‘s address President MacKenzie 
rose and spoke as follows :— 

I know Mr. Bowman will pardon me if I say a few words 
here, in connection with this subject of the boys, — it seems to 
me so very fitting. 

Last night there sat on that seat, in the corner there, a man 
that many of you may have noticed, with silver hair on his head, 
who put his hand up to his ear to try and catch all that was uttered. 
That man has a more wonderful history than I can tell you of 
just now, but I want just to refer to one feature of the history 
of the man who is known as “ Joe” Twichell. He has been 
pastor of one church on the hill here in Hartford for forty-six 
years, and he is just closing his ministry next July. I have 
heard one phase of his ministry described by a number of the 
people in his parish. And I heard a man, who is one of the rising 
young lawyers in this city, one of the brilliant young Christian 
men of the town, describe this phase the other night. He said 
that Mr. Twichell knew every boy by his first name in all the 
streets for more than a quarter of a mile around his church. It 
didn’t matter whether they belonged to his church or not; he 
knew them, and he knew them by their first names. 

Now, the only word of exhortation that I want to put in here 
is that I don’t think there is any man who cannot win the love of 
boys. It is a question of attention; it is a question of your will; 
it is a question of your interest. Your interest can be directed, 
your will can be fastened upon the boys in your parish work. 
That in passing. 

Mr. Twichell has been pastor there, and he has known all the 
boys within a quarter of a mile of his church, in all the streets 
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around, by their first names, for over forty years. What is the 
result? There are two results. It is a very rare thing, hardly 
known, that any boy should grow up to be a man in that church 
without confessing Christ. That is one thing that they all say, 
the old men and the young men about those years of service. 
Another thing was said to me, by an aged minister of this town, 
a rector for many years on the same hill. While speaking with 
him when I first came to Hartford, I said, “ There is a strange 
and wonderful reputation I find about the hill boys here. I 
understand that it is very rare for a young man on the hill to go 
wrong; that they all grow up straight, they all become worthy 
men.” And he said, “ Yes, and it is mainly due to one man, Mr. 
Twichell.” That man had been the minister of a neighboring 
Episcopal Church for a great many years. Now, fellows, isn’t 
that a tremendous thing to be able to say of a man’s forty-six 
years, that until age came upon him, he had the faculty of grip- 
ping the boys and exercised it, all that time, for good to hundreds 
of homes? 

Now, you are hoping to be able to do good as a lawyer, of 
course (and God bless you, you are going to do it), or as a 
doctor, or as a merchant, or as a banker. You can do a great 
deal of good for the world from all these vantage points. But 
now I want you to throw your eyes forward and say whether, 
at the end of forty years, looking backward, a man could feel 
that he had put into the history of humanity anything more won- 
derful than that man has put into the history of those lives, in the 
making of all those men, — making men for God, for Christ. 

Now, I just wanted to tell that to you fellows about one pastor’s 
work. Mr. Bowman, in his admirable address, has not sketched 
for you an abstract ideal; he has not described to you a thing 
that is impossible. It has been done; done scores of times, but I 
have given you one actual instance. There are innumerable men 
to whom has come, for two or three generations, through this 
one man, the greatest blessing a man can have. We all love the 
name of the man who loved the boys on the hill of Hartford. 





The Call of the Country 


THE CALL TO THE MINISTER FROM THE NEG- 
LECTED COUNTRY COMMUNITY 


PRESIDENT KENyoN L. BUTTERFIELD 


It is quite true, as the chairman has said, that in our thinking 
about social problems the feeling has been that the problems all 
lie in the city. It is rather odd that this should be so, for agri- 
culture is still our largest industry. There is more money in- 
vested in the business of farming today in the United States than 
in any other single industry. It is not only absolutely a funda- 
mental industry, but we have come to a time when the relation- 
ship between the food production of the country and the welfare 
of the people who do not live on the land is a significant economic 
problem. And what we may say about the economic side is 
equally true from the social point of view. In spite of the growth 
of our cities during these one hundred years the largest single 
class of people remains the farming people. Half of our people 
still live under rural conditions; there are fifty millions of them. 
And although the ratio between the rural people and the city 
people is continually changing in favor of the urban population, 
nevertheless there is no reason to suppose that we will ever have 
less than fifty millions of people in America living under rural 
conditions. As a matter of fact, although the cities are growing 
much more rapidly than is the country, still the country popula- 
tion does grow, and I imagine it will continue to grow. 

Now, any problem—I don’t care how big our cities are; 
I don’t care whether we have a hundred million people or three 
hundred million people within our borders — but any problem 
that has to do with the business, with the social life, with 
moral and religious attitude and life of fifty millions of rural 
people is a significant problem. During the last few years we 
have come to recognize the significance of this question. We 
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have come to see that it is not merely a matter for the politicians 
to handle during the campaigns. We have come to see that it is 
not merely a question that affects the lives of the people them- 
selves as they do their work and live their lives out in the open 
country; but that from every point of view, industrial, social, 
and moral, it is a great national question. The question of the 
food supply; the question of the influence of our agricultural 
industry upon other industries ; the question of the attitude of the 
farm voters upon these great social and political problems that 
are coming to the front; the kind of life that still flows in from 
our country districts to the cities, and will continue to flow to the 
end of time—all these are vital matters. And beyond even 
these questions is that of the quality and type of life that is to 
be lived by the people who stay in the country, the people who 
are to own the land and those who are to tiil it. All these things 
are significant, not only to those people but to all the rest of us. 
And so there is going on what we call a country life movement. 
It has sprung up almost spontaneously in recognition of these 
significant questions. There is no one organization of it; there 
is no one center of activity; there is no one institution that 
represents it and stands back of it or is pushing it ahead. But 
all over our land there are evidences that a great tide of interest 
and activity is setting in, and we call it the country life move- 
ment. It has many phases. It seeks to make farms more attrac- 
tive ; it seeks to apply the best of modern science to the processes 
of growing food; it seeks to make every acre of land available, 
and to put every acre to its best possible use; it seeks to reduce 
the cost of production; it seeks to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion; it seeks to give a higher quality of product; it seeks to 
give such a profit to the farmers themselves as will make that 
class an independent industrial class, composed not merely of 
a few prosperous individuals, but a class that can stand on its 
own feet; not a peasant class, but a class of representative 
American citizens. Not only that, but it seeks also something 
of the higher interests of life, because the country life move- 
ment is charged with idealism even now. And one of its ideals 
is to make country life itself much more worth while: not merely 
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more wealthy; to secure not merely better farming; not merely 
better business; but a better life for the individuals and for the 
communities. As one of its great leaders, L. H. Bailey, has put 
it, “ We are seeking to build a new rural civilization.” During 
all these years country life has developed without any particular 
plan. The West has been settled rapidly; now the new lands 
are about taken up. Many of the regions of poorer land have 
been depleted ; the quality of the population has decreased. Con- 
sequently institutions, the school and the church, have gone down. 
And then, more significant than all is the fact that in many of 
our richest farming regions the life of the people has not kept 
pace with the development of the wealth. I frequently use this 
illustration of a letter that I have in my office from a man out 
in one of the great western states, in which he asserts that while, 
during the past twenty-five years, the farmers in that region have 
grown literally rich, the schools, the churches, and the social life 
of many of those communities have not only not kept pace rela- 
tively with the growth of wealth, but that the conditions are not so 
good as they were twenty-five years ago. Now, the country life 
movement seeks to change that; and, as it emphasizes not only 
better industry, better farming, better business, but better living, 
it is emphasizing the need of higher ideals in the country. And 
sO we are in the midst of a great social movement; trying to 
work out this great rural question. 

I take this to be the rural problem —to maintain upon our 
land here in America a class of people that represent in their 
intelligence, in their industrial independence, in their integrity, 
in their education, in their institutions, in their modes of living, 
the best American ideals. There is danger that we may not be 
able to maintain that kind of people on our land. The country 
life movement, then, becomes essentially a great moral move- 
ment. The question is, is it to be a religiously motived move- 
ment or not. It has its ideals; ideals of social life, of community 
life betterment, ideals of personal life improvement, but what is 
underneath? Is it going to be a movement that is charged with 
the highest of spiritual interest or not? Is it to be a movement 
that is led by men who themselves are inspired by the religious 
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motive, or not? Is it to result, as the decades go by, not only 
in better farming, not only in a fuller conservation of the soil, 
not only in better methods of education; but is it to result in a 
race of people who will maintain the old traditions of morality 
and religion that have made the American farmers of the days 
gone by such a virile race of people? That is really the question. 

Now, to my mind the church is absolutely essential to the 
right solution of the rural problem, and hence is necessary in 
the country life movement if it is to do its full work, because I 
don’t see how we can escape the fact that we need in this tre- 
mendously significant movement the very highest ideals we can 
get; and I don’t see how we can expect to have those ideals 
promulgated in real, effective vitality apart from those institu- 
tions, and those truths, and that personality which men every- 
where recognize as the most powerful factors in the idealism 
of the past and even of the present day. To my mind the country 
church is an indispensable factor in the whole country life move- 
ment. 

Of course we want to make sure that these ideals are the 
right ideals; we want to make sure that the farmer understands 
his real task, because his real task is not merely to make a profit. 
His real task is to serve as a steward of the land, on behalf of 
the people who do not live on the land. He has a holy vocation. 
The land is limited, and the man who owns it or the man who 
farms it has an obligation, a fundamental, moral obligation, to 
use it in the very best possible way, because all the rest of the 
people are absolutely dependent upon him. Not only must he 
farm it in the best way, not only must he be the steward of its 
productivity, but he also must be a trustee of its fertility. We talk 
about laws for the conservation of our water powers and forests. 
Absolutely the only way by which the conservation of that great- 
est national resource, soil fertility, can be accomplished is through 
the rightly directed energies of the millions of individual men 
who till the soil. No law can do it. It must be done by the 
right direction of those millions of men. And I believe that they 
will do their work better, I believe they will more fully achieve 
the task that is set before them, if they appreciate what that task 
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is fundamentally ; that they are really stewards. And what does 
that mean? Why, it means nothing more or less than that they 
are engaged in a religious task. They ought tobe under reli- 
gious inspiration; they ought to feel that they are workers to- 
gether with God. They are close to the processes of the Creator ; 
they are working in season and out of season intimately with 
His laws. Indeed, they can do nothing apart from His laws; 
hence they must know His laws. All the work of the experiment 
stations at our agricultural colleges, reduced to the final analysis, 
is simply the attempt to interpret the laws of God; and every 
activity of the farmer is nothing more or less than an attempt 
to work with those fundamental laws. Now, I think it is the 
business of the church, and a great inspiring task for the country 
preacher, to make the farmers see what their real task is. 

I believe fundamentally and sincerely that one of the great 
objects of the whole country life movement is to make of these 
little rural neighborhoods, these little country towns, little prov- 
inces, if you please, in the Kingdom of God. And I don’t see 
how you can get along without the church, whose task is to 
usher in the kingdom; whose task is to hold up the very highest 
ideals that the human race can conceive, and to work under the 
banner of the greatest personality of all time. Now at the 
present time the country church is asleep. The country church 
has not risen to its task. The institutions (and I don’t want to 
be misunderstood in this) of today that are doing the forward 
work are not, as a rule, the institutions connected with the 
church. An exception is the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion through its county work. The institutions that are most alive 
are the agricultural colleges and agricultural experimental sta- 
tions, and governmental institutions like the Department of Agri- 
culture. And they woke up only a few years ago. But in the 
last ten or fifteen years they have risen splendidly to their task. 
Rural societies are doing a good deal more than they used to do. 
Farmers’ organizations are growing and prospering. But the 
country church lags behind. I don’t mean to say that there are 
not wide-awake churches; I do not mean to say that there are 
not pastors who are fully alive to the situation. They are not 
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all derelict, by any means. But I do mean to say that there are 
not many country churches that are doing the best work that 
can be done under the conditions that surround the country 
church today. The church as a great institution, the church as 
a great leader in this country life movement, is not sufficiently 
in evidence, in my judgment. Now, of course, there are many 
difficulties in the way. One difficulty is that the country church 
is not yet community-minded; and no one can work in the 
country life movement successfully unless he is community- 
minded, because the problem is essentially a community question; 
a question of getting the best results for the common welfare, 
and not for individuals here and there. It exists rather for 
great groups of individuals, giving them inspiration, setting ideals 
before them. It is a great social problem. The country church 
is not in the main community-minded; it is still individualistic 
in its conception of the work, still too much of a club. It has 
not yet, as a whole — there are exceptions, I say again — grasped 
its great function of serving the highest interests of everybody 
that it can reach. And then there are too many churches. Many 
country communities are poor; they cannot support the churches 
they have. Many splendid men in the country ministry today 
have a most discouraging time of it, working under the greatest 
difficulties and yet sticking by their guns and doing the best 
they can. 

These things illustrate in some degree the need for a new 
race of country preachers. At least, they constitute to my mind 
an appeal to strong men to throw themselves into this work. In 
the first place, leadership is the key to the situation, personal 
leadership. We hear it sometimes said that this movement from 
the country to the city has taken all the best men and left in 
the country only the indifferent and the incompetent. That is 
not true; it is true that the movement from the country to the 
city has taken a very large proportion of the very best brains 
and energy, so that there is today inadequate leadership in all 
of those institutions that serve the country as compared with 
those institutions that serve the city. Leadership is the key 
everywhere. You cannot build up a church without inspired 
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leadership; and the natural leader of the church, of course, is 
the minister. 

Personally, it seems to me that the difficulties that face the 
country minister ought to be an inspiration to men who are look- 
ing forward to the clergy as a life work. It seems to me that 
the mere fact that we are dealing here with a question of the 
most tremendous importance, and the fact that the situation is 
so full of opportunities, and the fact that there are so many 
tremendous difficulties in the way, ought to get a grip upon 
strong men who like to do the hard things, who don’t want easy 
jobs but who want a man’s work, and who can work best under 
the inspiration of difficulty and the possibility of great achieve- 
ment through difficulty. I believe there are rare opportunities 
in the country ministry — not big salaries, for a while yet, any- 
way. The country life movement is one of the most inspiring 
things of the time, just because it is so big, for one thing; just 
because it deals with fundamental things; just because it is going 
on at such a splendid rate; just because it is so complicated ; just 
because it means so much to our country in the future; and just 
because, also, up to the present time, so much of our best leader- 
ship has gone into other fields, and here is opening up a great, 
splendid opportunity with an inadequate supply of workers. The 
city parish appeals to the men of the theological seminary, and 
it is perfectly natural that this should be. There is work to be 
done there; tremendous difficulties, splendid opportunities; all 
the pleasures and all the opportunities of city life itself. And 
the result is that there are altogether too few workmen for this 
other large task of our time. It seems to me that that fact ought 
to appeal to men. 

Then there is another thing that ought to appeal to our col- 
lege men in looking forward into the Christian ministry, which 
may lead them into the country parish. That is, that the country 
church today, right now and in the next five or ten years,- will 
pass, in my judgment, the greatest crisis of its history. I have 
already tried to show you what the crisis consists in. We will 
put it this way. The country life movement is a great movement, 
designed to take hold of the whole country problem on its indus- 
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trial side, on its political side, on its social side, and I hope on 
its religious side; to solve it in the light of the very best thought 
of the time, of the very highest idealism of the time. It affects 
the biggest single industry of our time; it affects the largest 
single class of people in America; and yet the church, which 
ought to be the great leader, and which must be if we are to get 
the best results, the real key of the movement, has not yet met 
the issue. Now, is it to meet the issue? That question is going 
to be decided within the next five or ten years. If the church 
does not come to its own, if the church does not assert itself as 
it ought to in this country life movement, if it does not hold up 
and cherish and maintain those religious ideals that ought to 
be the dominating notes of the campaign for rural progress, 
then institutions other than the church, and men and women 
outside of the church, are going to be the leaders. Thus the 
country church of America today faces a crisis, a crisis that 
ought to appeal to strong men. 

Just a word about the kind of men that are wanted. In the 
first place, the country life movement deserves the very best 
ability that our college men can furnish. It is no place for a 
weakling; it is no place for a man who has no visions; it is no 
place for a man who cannot see the large issues; it is no place 
for a man who is not a leader; it is no place for a man except 
the best man. There has been an old notion (I speak it very 
frankly) that there are no chances for a strong man in the coun- 
try, and the man from the seminary who gives himself and his 
life to the country parish has often been set down by his fellows, 
his companions in the seminary, as in some way a failure, in 
whole or in part, because no prize has come to him, because he 
is not known outside of his little parish. But if that were ever 
a just estimate of the country clergyman it is no longer s0, 
because there is no place in the world where the minister can be 
of more use, where he can count for more, than he can during 
the next few years, right in the country church. The only way 
to make the country church strong is to have a few men shoulder 
its problem and bear it up, point the way, show how it can be 
solved. They must adapt the church to the new conditions, meet 
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and grip the rural problem from the highest point of view, try 
to fend off this great flood of materialism which is surely to 
capture the agricultural field, just as it has our commercial and 
business field, unless we are very careful indeed — that is a task 


for strong men, and no others ought to apply. 

Of course, men who are going into the country ministry ought 
to love the country. There is no use in a man going into the 
country unless he likes to live there; unless he is content there, 
away from the swing of the city, and would prefer to be in the 
rural environment rather than anywhere else. 

And the country minister must see the significance of his 
task, its large relationships. If he cannot see beyond his parish, 
if he is to tie himself up merely with the little task that is his 
around him, he will not be satisfied very long if he is a strong 
man. I don’t mean to say that he should neglect his work, or 
make light of it in the little parish; but it seems to me that the 
big man from college in the country parish, the strong man, 
wants to realize that his work is down at the root of things; he 
wants to realize that he is a leader in great affairs at a time and 
in a cause which are critical. He must be willing to work with- 
out applause. Not all men can do that; a great many good men 
cannot do that. They have to be bolstered up by applause; by 
being in touch with people who can keep up their courage. They 
cannot keep up their own courage. The country minister has 
got to do that. He will be much alone. He has to be his own 
guide, philosopher and friend for a good deal of the time. 

I think, too, that a man who is going into the country minis- 
try ought to give a little time to special preparation. It is a 
special task. Men need to understand the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the rural problem, its broad relationships, and the 
methods of relating the church to all the other phases of the 
country life movement. I believe this takes some special prepa- 
ration sooner or later. 

And I think, too, the country minister should go into the 
country determined to stay there, to help create the profession 
of the country minister. 


APRIL — § 
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I shall venture now to read a few paragraphs that I once 
wrote on this subject, that may sum up what I have been trying 
to say in this rather rambling fashion thus far. 


THE APPEALS FROM THE RURAL PARISH 


“ This call from the country parish is one that may well give 
pause to men who seek to serve their country and mankind. 
There are numerous and powerful appeals coming up from the 
tillers of the soil, to those still undecided as to the life task. Let 
us name some of these appeals: 

There is the abiding significance of the great problem of 
agriculture and country life. The hungry nations are to be fed, 
the world’s nakedness is to be clothed, God-given fertility is to 
be conserved. The forces of nature are to be harnessed by 
science and driven by trained skill. A fundamental human in- 
dustry is to be fostered, an industry that supports gigantic rail- 
ways, huge manufactures, immense commercial enterprises, stu- 
pendous financial operations. Scores of millions of American 
citizens are to be educated for life’s work, their political intelli- 
gence and integrity are to be developed, their conditions of living 
are to be improved, their virtue is to be guarded, their ideals are 
to be enlarged. Those people are to be served by state and school, 
by the power of co-operative enterprise, by church and the minis- 
ters of the Christian faith. They are to continue to send choice 
youth to the cities for replenishment and for leadership. These 
millions are to retain a place in advancing American life consist- 
ent with our traditions and our hopes. 

The need of the church in all these great enterprises of 
rural society constitutes an appeal. Useless the wealth wrung 
from the soil unless the welfare of the soil-worker be maintained. 
Valueless the material elements of human life unless the human 
spirit be enlarged. But vanity and vexation of spirit are our 
farm labors and plans unless the spirit of service and of brother- 
hood is to dominate. And shall we partake of God’s bounty 
without rendering to Him our fealty? Shall the guardians of an 
ancient faith permit the Saracens of materialism, of worldliness, 
or love of money, of adoration of power, to capture the citadels 
of worship, and of praise, and of loving loyalty to all that is divine 
and eternal? These issues are real and they are vital. Let no 
pressure of appeal from city slum, from lumber camp or mining 
village, from immigrants’ need, from bleeding, impoverished 
Armenia, from the newly pulsing China, or from the islands of 
the sea — heart-wringing and burning as these calls may be — 
let none of these things blind us to the slow-moving but irresisti- 
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ble tides of human life that ebb and flow in the homes and insti- 
tutions of our American farm people. 

The charms of the pastor’s life in the open country consti- 
tute a call. For this cause many are called but few are chosen. 
Sut for that man who loves the open, whose heart responds to the 
soft music of meadow and field, whose ear is attuned to the rhythm 
of the seasons, who feels the romance of intelligent care of soil 
and plant and animal —to that man the rural parish offers re- 
wards beyond all price. 


Dear uplands, Chester’s favorable fields, 

My large unjealous loves, many yet one — 
A grave good-morrow to your Graces, all, 
Fair tilth and fruitful seasons! 


Lo, how still! 
The midmorn empties you of men, save me; 
Speak to your lover, meadows! None can hear. 
I lie as lies yon placid Brandywine, 
Holding the hills and heavens in my heart 
For contemplation, 
— Sidney Lanier. 


The opportunities offered by the country parish for breadth 
of culture constitute a call not usually put down in the list of 
reasons for being a country clergyman. One does not need con- 
stant access to great libraries in order to acquire culture. Culture 
is appreciation of environment. It is a process of soul-ripening. 
Knowledge is merely the crude material upon which culture 
works. Reading is only one door by which culture enters. 
Close observation, meditation, pondering in the heart, much think- 
ing are the favorite tools of culture. Do you desire time to read 
in peace? Do you wish for a chance to weigh and meditate? 
Do you like to stand close to men at work? Do you want to 
know the secret places of the Most High? Do you gain wisdom 
from the sermons preached by the rocks, joy from the songs of 
little rivers, peace from the evening hymns that arise from 
meadow and woodland? Then do not hesitate to seek these 
things in the country parish. From your rural watch-tower you, 
also, may observe the swift march of affairs, keep alive to great 
movements, see the drift of great human tides. You may in the 
country, also, learn to appreciate the physical and spiritual en- 
vironment that makes for the welfare of men and women, secure 
real personal growth, develop sound culture. 

It is worth one’s while to be in touch with leaders of 
thought and action. The stimulus that comes to the pastor of a 
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large city church from such associations is real and vital. But for 
the man who can detect life’s veneer, who loves to examine the 
fiber of character, who knows human nature, the country parish 
offers ample chance for interest and profit. For, commonly, 
rural people are natural, their native instincts are strong, their 
tastes are simple, their speech is direct. To him who likes this 
sort of human contact the country parish calls. 

The very presence of the difficulties in country church work 
formulates a distinct call to men who like to conquer circumstance, 
The problem of prosperous church life in rural communities is 
not an easy problem. The successful minister in those communi- 
ties cannot enjoy a life of ease. Vexation of spirit may become 
his portion. But the joy of overcoming an untoward situation 
may also be his. Some men will be attracted to the country just 
because it is a hard field. 

The dearth of men constitutes a call. The fields are white 
for the harvest. Many laborers present themselves. But some 
of them come out merely for a summer’s practice. Some have 
ancient implements. Some do not know wheat from corn. Rela- 
tively few deliberately mean to make these open fields their life 
scene, and fewer still have prepared themselves to harvest the 
crop by modern methods. Do not some of you see, therefore, a 
rare chance for distinction? A prayer for well-equipped har- 
vesters is going up from all our country-side, and we wait im- 
patiently for the response, ‘ Here am I, send me.’ 

To those men who have the pioneer spirit there comes a 
strong appeal from the rural church. For here is a chance for 
unique work, something different, and yet supremely useful as 
well as rare. Who will be our explorers, to blaze new trails by 
which other men may find fresh fields of influence for advancing 
the kingdom? Nowhere more fully than in the country can a 
clergyman shepherd his flock by day and by night, know the 
quality of their meadows, guard their water courses, lead into 
new and sweet pastures. 

The timeless of a redirected country church work con- 
stitutes an appeal. There are large stirrings in all rural affairs. 
The fields are alive with movements for better farming, for more 
useful education, for co-operation. As never before, the country 
minister has efficient allies. The mechanism of socialization is 
busy; the institutions of agricultural education are pulsing with 
life ; organizations are multiplying in number and in power. And 
the church at large is stirring. She realizes the herculean task 
before her. She sees the signs of moral unrest. She observes 
that the notes of idealism are betimes deadened by the ‘ wearisome 
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sound of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade.’ The man 
who goes to the country parish is captain in the host of a growing 
army that seeks to command the country-side, as well as to 
capture cities. 

The final and supreme call from the country parish comes 
out of the abiding hunger of men and women for religion — 
religion interpreted in terms of daily toil, common human need, 
social evolution, justice, and fraternity. In country as well as 
in city, many men and many women are engaged — often unwit- 
tingly or even unwillingly engaged — in the sad business of living 
outside the pale of religious idealism, seeking to explain life on 
grounds of expediency, trying to find easy delight for the senses, 
expending toil and enduring sweat for that which is not bread. 
But all of them know, in their best moments, that underneath 
are the Everlasting Arms. Can we, then, afford to neglect half 
of our countrymen in our efforts to reach men effectively with 
the new evangel? Shall all these rising tides of life in our rural 
regions be left to break upon the futile shores of economic gain 
and personal pleasure? Is it a small and mean task to maintain 
and enlarge in the country both individual and community ideals, 
under the inspiration and guidance of the religious motive, and 
to help forty millions of rural people to incarnate those ideals in 
personal and family life, in industrial effort and political devel- 
opment, and in all social relationships?” 
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THE NEED OF A TRAINED MINISTRY TO SHAPE 
THE WORLD’S STATESMANSHIP 


PRESIDENT W. DouGLas MACKENZIE 


There are men at college who are afraid to enter the min- 
istry because it seems so soft. I think too many men are going 
away from this conference afraid to enter the ministry because 
it is so hard. There are men who shrink from it because (I don’t 
know where they got the notion — it is not told in the history 
of the church or the ministry, as I read it) they have got the 
idea that the minister is busy about small things; that he is 
trying to direct the easily offended sensibilities of choirs and 
the uproarious sensibilities of deacons; and that he is engaged 
in things that are not manly. College men have said to me that 
they want to do a man’s work and they didn’t feel that a minister 
was doing a man’s work. Now, the program here might have 
been entirely different. It might have been filled with another 
set of demands. At previous conferences here and at confer- 
ences held in other places, I have seen other sets of demands, 
describing the situation with the same variety of enthusiasm and 
power ; how, in this field and that, a minister’s great work is to 
be done. We took the challenges that are named in the program 
here: “ The Opportunity for Ministerial Leadership,” “ The Call 
from the Social Problems of the City,” “ The Work of the Min- 
ister as a Student of the Bible,” “ The Challenge to the Minister 
in his Dealings with all the Lay Problems,” “In Relation to the 
Institutions that Laymen had Created,” etc., and we might have 
had several addresses gradually enlarging the spheres. The 
relation of the minister to specific classes was represented by 
only one address in this conference, “ The Privilege of the Min- 
ister to Shape the World of Boyhood.” But, now, these are all 
small things. I am asked to speak on this tremendous, appall- 
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ing subject, “The Need of a Trained Ministry to Shape the 
World’s Statesmanship.”” Now, that was not the title of my 
choosing. I didn’t say that. I was away from home when I 
got the letter asking for my topic, and I proposed to speak on 
“The Element of Statesmanship in a Minister’s Life.” The 
other day when this program was put into my hand and for the 
first time I read this it nearly knocked me over — and I am not 
considered small. But you see the fact is (and I think President 
Butterfield will agree with me in this) that in American educa- 
tional institutions the faculty rules the president and the students 
rule the faculty. And in this case I suppose Mr. Beardslee told 
Dr. Jacobus what ought to go in and Dr. Jacobus told me what 
I ought to speak about. That is how the thing is going now. 
I have a sort of a stubborn nature, inherited from my ancestors, 
and I propose to talk on my own subject first, and then I will 
condescend to talk on what the committee has imposed on me 
afterwards. 

First of all, I want to speak about the opportunities for what 
is called, and what we think we have a right to call, statesman- 
ship within the Christian church offered to every minister. You 
have had this, I think, suggested to you by several of the 
addresses delivered, and not least by the address delivered by 
President Butterfield just now. If a doctor goes into a small 
country field he has very probably private reasons for going there 
to settle down. It may be his health, it may be because he has 
tried somewhere else and cannot get any other place. But a 
country doctor does not usually — there are exceptions, no doubt, 
to be found— but he does not usually take into consideration 
these things that have just been described to us. But if a min- 
ister gives himself deliberately and for life to this career, this 
doubly honorable career which is opening up in richer form and 
content to the country minister, he takes a far-off view of the 
field which embraces in his decision even distant purposes. His 
vision embraces far-off plans, and he sees what he can do, not 
this year, but ten years hence. That is the statesman’s attitude. 
Statesmanship is the power of shaping the movements of life 
and the purposes of life now for far-off ends. It is the power 
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to use, not only one’s own life, but other lives to achieve results 
that are yet in the dim future. That is statesmanship. It is the 
power to see what the problems are that are rising over the hori- 
zon of present vision, and what roads lead to those problems, and 
what solutions will offer themselves, only the first suggestions 
of which, perhaps, can be cherished at the present moment. Now, 
that capacity for statesmanship has to be often in evidence in 
the decisions of a man who is choosing his life’s work, not for 
private ambitions, not for personal ends, who is taking into his 
thought a wide view of life, studying the forms of human nature 
and the course of events afar off from himself, and saying, “I 
am going to deal with these.” 

Now, within the ministry itself there is a constant demand for 
this faculty of lifting the eyes beyond today to plan for the 
future. For instance, in his parish and community a minister is 
at the head of an institution that grows with his success. Every 
new step that he takes is a new complication in the machine that 
he is running; it is a new achievement in the big task he is 
administering. A man, therefore, cannot afford to rush at things. 
The more important his parish the more careful he is to look 
forward; the more prayerful and thoughtful he is to consider 
the meanings of the steps which he takes. In order to lead, he 
must consider well and consult much with God and man. A 
man who does things superficially, even on the advice of others, 
will often find that he has taken a wrong step, moving in a 
direction in which for his parish he ought not to move. A man 
who is doing this kind of work has got, therefore, to be a man 
with that self-control, with that capacity for calm consideration, 
with that cultivated ability to see consequences in communal life, 
to see into the farther relations of events. In that way he secures 
that his steps shall not be unwise and futile, but shall be effective 
and powerful. 

A man who goes into the ministry goes into the ministry of 
a denomination. He comes into the inheritance of a history. 
He is ordained here or there, but he is at once a part of a wide 
church brotherhood ; and immediately he finds that there is upon 
his desk appeal after appeal from this benevolent society and 
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from that; this board and that, connected with his own denom- 
ination. He finds letters from one source and another weighing 
him down with certain responsibilities, demanding of him certain 
offices of service which he is expected to render. And sooner 
or later as a man passes out of the first stages of his ministry 
he finds himself meeting with the leaders of his denomination 
and consulting with them on affairs concerning large things; 
things that affect the property and the policy of great institu- 
tions. He is compelled to take a large view of life, that stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He is asked to take a part in 
the operations of all these great denominational institutions. And 
a man ought to fit himself for that. He ought to read the his- 
tory of his denomination; he ought to drink in its spirit; he 
ought to be loyal to it; he ought to give himself to its life; he 
ought to know the meaning of all the various parts of its 
machinery ; he ought to stand for them and work for them and 
pray for them. And above all, he ought, first of all, to seek to 
understand them in their origin and in their working and in their 
intention. Now, that involves something, as you can see, of 
that broad outlook which belongs to the qualities of statesman- 
ship. And as a man goes on in life, as he passes from one decade 
to another in his ministry, he will find that these challenges to 
him, these responsibilities, press upon him increasingly, not only 
in number but in their gravity. He is doing great work; he is 
handling large affairs; he is affecting by his judgment, by his 
wisdom, by his enthusiasm, by his unselfishness and generosity, 
the life of vast numbers of human beings beyond his own parish. 

Further, and here in America more than almost anywhere 
else, although not exclusively, he is brought into inter-denomi- 
national life. And inter-denominational problems are becoming 
very acute and very grave; they are increasing in number. And 
there is not a man who is working anywhere as a Methodist who 
does not find himself in contact with Congregationalists; and 
there is not a man working as a Congregationalist who is not 
in contact with Presbyterians ; they are all getting interlaced with 
one another. And all about there are living, actual, pressing 
questions regarding the relations of these denominations. It is 
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so easy for us to talk of church unity and church federation; 
it is so easy to talk on one side or the other of every problem, 
and we should all be free, of course, to talk as we think; but 
these matters, these problems, are great, historical problems; 
they involve great doctrinal problems; they open up great prob- 
lems in organization affecting the spirit of vast masses of people. 
The question as to whether two denominations should unite is 
one of the most complicated and far-reaching questions that any 
statesman could consider. The men who are to have any part 
in that kind of work, if it is to be effective, must be men who 
deliberately shall set themselves to think in large terms, of de- 
nominations. It was said of a great statesman that he did not 
think in terms of counties but he thought in terms of provinces. 
And it is a far different thing to think in terms of a parish and 
in terms of a denomination; and it is a different thing still to 
think not in terms of any denomination but in terms of the living 
church of Jesus Christ. And accordingly the cry today, the 
burden today upon the men of all our churches in America is 
one of the gravest, demanding the utmost wisdom and far-sight- 
edness of spirit which can be brought to bear upon any human 
problem. 

Then, we must remember that the minister is not merely 
facing his responsibilities as the head of the parish, his denomi- 
national duties and the problems of inter-denominationalism, but 
that in this country he is face to face with the great questions of 
inter-racial relationships. They are brought home upon our own 
shores. What are very distant problems for ministers of other 
countries are very pressing problems for the ministers of this 
country. In every state there will come problems into every 
parish that are inter-racial problems. Now, the handling of the 
situation at any one point can only be wise if a man has habitu- 
ated himself to think of it in large terms, seeing the farther 
meanings of this little thing that he is doing. There are some 
men who have the instinct for it. All men should cultivate that 
habit of looking out upon the wide ranges of a problem that 
presents itself to them individually, for their present and per- 
sonal task in some immediate and individual duty. 
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But there is another field in a man’s life today, and that is 
the field of the world. For the man who would acquit himself 
well as a minister of Christ in this country must have his eyes 
upon the world. There is nothing more wonderful than to see 
Christianity steadily in relation to humanity; there is nothing 
more wonderful than, not in any vague way, but in some definite 
way, to read, to study life, in this direction and in that, to be- 
come personally acquainted with the actual progress of the 
Kingdom of God over the whole world. It is one of the liberal- 
izing features of a minister’s life; it is one of the great convinc- 
ing forces for a minister’s own faith; it is one of the illuminating 
things for a minister’s preaching to be thinking of the gospel, 
to be thinking of the church, not merely in its relation to our 
parishes, but to the world of human beings. There is a way of 
arguing about Christianity, a way of preaching Christianity, a 
way of dealing with Christianity that is parochial; but if it is 
the only way a man knows of, woe to that man’s intellect, woe 
to that man’s effectiveness. There is a way of thinking Chris- 
tianity, a way of understanding it, a way of proclaiming it, that 
is universal. And often you will find that your home parish, 
when you have preached to them, are overwhelmed with the 
majesty of Christ, not merely when you present Him in relation 
to them, but when you describe Him over against the humanity 
God sent Him to redeem, the humanity of today. 

Now, this is a little bit of what we call the opportunity for 
statesmanship in a minister’s life and career. It is making ever 
enlarging demands upon men’s imaginations, ever pouring into 
their minds greater thoughts, ever seeking out wider tasks and 
more glorious forms of service. And I want to repeat and insist 
upon what I said a moment ago—that a man cannot afford to 
be limited only to his own parish in his interests and in his read- 
ing. I have known men who were so limited, and I know what 
the temptation is to surrender to its often terrific pressure; but 
when a man sets himself against it, and deliberately assigns him- 
self to the habit of considering the larger problems and the larger 
relations of the church, and of the message of the gospel, that 
man has got fresh inspiration and fresh power for the work that 
he must do in his particular field of labor. 
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Now, as to this matter of molding the religious statesmanship 
— that seems very far off, doesn’t it? But then if we have the 
statesman’s eye or spirit at all I think we shall begin to see how 
the ministry of the church does mold religious statesmanship. 
It does not do it as the church in the Middle Ages tried to do 
it; as Gregory the Seventh tried to do it when he wrote that 
letter to William the Conqueror after he had arrived in England, 
and told him that for his soul’s good he ought to become obedient 
to Gregory and do whatever he expected him to do. In him 
there had been formed a conviction concerning the authority of 
the church over the secular world that broke into many energetic 
expressions of that kind and operated with tremendous power 
over the future history of Europe. That is not the kind of rela- 
tionship that we have today. It is not the kind of relationship 
of a Richelieu or a Wolsey. It is not even the kind of relation- 
ship that John Calvin established between himself and the gov- 
ernment of the city of Geneva. Nor is it even like the relation- 
ship that John Knox exercised in Scotland—though a little 
more like that— when he, an ordinary minister of the gospel, 
by his tremendous personal force and the sheer authority of what 
he preached, and the power of his convictions, shaped the poli- 
cies of the Scottish nobles and laid the foundations of modern 
Scottish history; as a minister of the gospel, preaching about 
these things, and through the sheer energy of his will and the 
community of conviction that he awoke in the minds of the 
people, bringing them to that type of religion, that type of civili- 
zation that has characterized them from that day right down to 
this hour. It is not like that exactly, although more like that than 
like any of those that I have already named. We must be very 
wary while that church, which has never lost its claims to secular 
authority and never yielded them, is ready at a moment to reas- 
sert them actually, if the moment of opportunity should come. 
One of the most scholarly theologians of our day, Dr. John 
Oman, thanks God that the day for that kind of thing is past. 
He says that the church is going to exercise its greatest authority 
and its greatest power when it falls back solely upon its moral 
and religious influence, when it rests all its authority there; 
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when it seeks its effectiveness through these, its moral and spiri- 
tual life, its convictions and its truth. 

Now, if a minister of a Protestant church —if the ministers 
of all the Protestant churches in this country are molding the 
statesmanship of this country, or even of other countries, how 
is that done? In the first place, it is done insofar as the minister 
himself is an honorable and faithful citizen, insofar as he per- 
forms the duties of citizenship. A minister is not precluded 
from those duties by his office. He may not use the pulpit for 
party politics; he may not use the pulpit for personal fads; he 
may not use the pulpit as an opportunity to scold people whom 
he differs from on any subject. But he must simply, out of the 
pulpit first of all, as a citizen, acquit himself as honorably and 
diligently and loyally as he expects the diligent and loyal men of 
his church and of his city to acquit themselves. He must do 
this, so that he mayyhelp, through his own private and individual 
capacity, to advance civic justice and civic honor among his 
people. And there is no such thing as a minister’s private in- 
fluence. Wherever a minister goes it is the authority of the 
minister that goes with him. And say you what you like, it 
makes a great difference whether the ministers of a community 
are on one side or are on the other side in some great matter 
that is before the public conscience. It counts for, a great deal 
at this very hour. In spite of all their fads, in spite of all their 
failures, in spite of all that can be said about them simply as 
private individuals, there is still a great deal of authority and 
power that goes with their judgment. Somehow people still 
have confidence in a conscience that is trying to live with God; 
and when they speak out of the dictates of conscience on things 
that conscience has to speak about directly and immediately, 
their words still carry weight and go home to the heart of the 
community. A minister may not be a great authority on whether 
a street shall be opened here or opened there, or of what mate- 
rial the municipal building shall be constructed; but when the 
ministers of a city are known to be banded together to right a 
certain wrong or to expose a certain shame, the whole community 
feels the weight of their message to this very hour. They must 
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stand forth as citizens and say, “ We, as citizens, shall speak to 
the conscience of our fellow-citizens.” 

There is a second thing to consider. All problems in civic 
and national government on which a minister has any right to 
speak as a minister, and where he may be expected to use his 
influence, are problems which come down into the region of 
conscience. They are all moral problems at last. We have got, 
as ministers, to make this very clear to the people. Take the 
question, for instance (it does not matter which side I am on), 
of the tariff. Somewhere or other it becomes not a commercial 
but a moral question; or take the question, for instance, that is 
in the background of many statesmen’s thoughts in this country 
just now, and many of the members of Congress know it is 
there — the question of the military pension system of our gov- 
ernment. Now, that ultimately is a moral question, and a very 
deeply moral question. * 

Now, the ministers of this country ought to see, and when 
they do see, they ought to unveil very clearly, the fact that such 
things are ultimately moral questions, and not merely quibbles 
about putting money down on this side of the ledger or that. 
This and many others are deep questions of ethics. Then the 
country will look with new vision upon the fact that no politician 
dare speak of certain matters, such as the pension system, and 
that, whatever his private opinion of the matter may be, no one 
of the twenty-three men who are just now trying to become 
president of the United States next November, would dare for 
a moment to say what he really thinks about that pension system 
if he is against it. As things are now, each candidate knows that, 
even if he is really convinced that it is a moral wrong, he dare 
not speak about it — because the number of candidates would be 
reduced immediately to twenty-two. Now, you see these great 
questions that affect the national life, and are tangled up with 
clearly economic problems, all fall back into questions of morals. 
Take the matter of industrial relations, of capital and labor. 
There is not a single aspect of it that does not come down to 
questions of justice rather than of kindness. No man will ever 
help to solve the problem of the relations between capital and 
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labor who simply appeals to the charity of the capitalists or to 
the generosity of the wage-earners. You will never get them to 
see either that the capitalist ought to sacrifice himself in love 
for the labor man, or that the labor man ought to continue to 
sacrifice his wife and children for love of the capitalist. That 
is not conceivable. For at bottom it is a sheer question of jus- 
tice. You will never get deeper than that, and you haven’t got 
to the depths of it until you see that all the problems involved in 
socialism ground themselves at last in the hard bed-rock of 
justice. 

Now, if any country is to be guided to deal with these prob- 
lems aright it does not mean that the ministers are to stand up 
and try to work out the particular solution. But it does mean 
that the pulpits of the country must cry aloud for justice; that 
they must cry aloud for truth; that they must cry aloud for 
honor; that they must cry aloud that the industrial system of 
this country shall be established on the rock of fairness to every 
individual, and that no man or any class of men, whether it be 
the capitalist or the laborer, shall have anything taken by an 
inexorable system from him and handed over by that system to 
any other group of men. It is only when the conscience of the 
country is aroused to that situation that we can hope for a solu- 
tion. As long as appeal is made simply to charity, or forbear- 


ance, or generosity there is no hope. 

What I want to say is that what is required for the molding 
of the statesmanship of the day is something deeper than that; 
something that only the herald of the truth of God can give; 
that is, a quickened, awakened, sensitive conscience. We might 


specify many other points on which this would have a bearing. 
Take the arbitration treaties, so much on the country’s mind, or 
many others that might be named. All at last fall back upon 
the moral attitude of the people of America. Now, you say, 
“How can a minister have anything to do with these?” Well, 
I imagine nearly all members of Congress are members of 
churches; probably the members of the state legislatures are 
members of churches, nearly all of them. You may get even 
ward politicians (I don’t know how easily you will get them) 
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who are members of some church or another. But it is the case 
that many of these people are within the reach of the voice of 
the minister of Christ. It means that upon their judgment, upon 
their conscience, upon their heart, is playing the voice of the 
minister, the authority of his teaching, the power of his spirit. 

Now, one more thing I wish to say before closing. The 
church made its greatest mistake when it began to work for 
itself and its glory as an earthly institution; when it began to 
claim secular power it began to want secular glory. It yielded 
before the temptation which Jesus rejected as from the heart 
of the devil; the temptation to fall down before the glory of the 
world and to absorb that glory into itself. And when any in- 
stitution, be it a single church, or a theological seminary, or a 
Sunday school, or a Young Men’s Christian Association, begins 
to think of itself and of its glory as an institution, and tries to 
grow for that glory’s sake, it is committing the great sin that 
Jesus rejected with horror and indignation from his soul. What 
we have got to do as ministers of Christ in the institutions that 
exist in His name, is to try as prayerfully, as humbly, as persist- 
ently as possible to have our minds, our interest, our purpose 
centered upon His spirit, His purposes, His kingdom among the 
hearts of men; realizing that if any institution grows on its 
earthly side at the expense of its spiritual influence, it is begin- 
ning to die as a spiritual fact; and that if an institution can go 
on growing in its spiritual influence while flourishing, too, on its 
earthly side it is a very flower of the Kingdom of Heaven; it 
comes from and carries fragrance to the heart of God. This it 
belongs to the minister to do for himself; this it belongs to the 
church to do in Christ’s name; this it belongs to every church 
institution to maintain. It has lost its integrity if it works for 
itself simply as an institution and has forgotten how to lose it- 
self and spend itself in the service of the Kingdom of God and 
of His Christ. 

Now, I trust that this will not discourage any of you as an 
addition to all the multiplied and responsible tasks which rest 
upon the minister. No man is called upon to fulfil them all. 
You have been asked to consider this great ministry in all its 
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aspects that you may see how great a thing it is in the life of 
the world of today ; how wonderful an instrument it is in the hands 
of God; that it is still a ministry that descends from the apostles 
of Christ; it is still the voice of a man carrying the word of 
faith, the word of Christ, the message of God Himself; that it 
is still a human life given up to become the channel of the spirit 
of the eternal, through which He may flow and become acces- 
sible to the hearts and lives of human beings. And happy every 
man, whether he becomes a minister or not, who can go forth, 
as I trust every man will go forth from this conference, whether 
called to preach or called to support the preacher, saying, “ I am 
henceforth going to stand forth for the church and the ministry 
of Christ as the very weapon of God’s use to cut down all the 
forces of evil, and to build up all the forces of good and of 
blessing in human life.” 


AprRIL —6 
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THE SPIRITUAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
MINISTRY 


Rev. Howarp ARNOLD WALTER 


In spite of the obvious fact of my comparative youth and 
inexperience which must disqualify me from treating adequately 
this vital and majestic theme, I shall expend no time in vain 
apology. I know that it was owing to no accident that one 
scarcely older than most of the delegates to this conference was 
selected to present this subject. I have only just passed over 
the boundary, before which many of you stand, and have traveled 
but a very little way into the vast hinterland of pastoral experi- 
ence, so that if I return to bring you tidings of what I have found 
and felt, it is not far to come, and it may be that I shall speak 
a language more intelligible and sympathetic to your ears. 
Furthermore, it is of requirements and not of achievements that 
I have to speak, and the neophyte in his first contact with Life’s 
rigors is perhaps more conscious — more painfully conscious 
— of their exactions than is another of ripe experience and mature 
attainments which may lead him to forget the price he was 
early required to pay. So the young swimmer, battling with 
the waves, and first learning the force of the currents, is 
mightily aware of all that is demanded, of energy and alertness, 
of resistance and self-reliance, in one who would be securely at 
home in the sea. My message to you, then, this evening issues 
from a very insignificant experience as a professional leader and 
minister in the world of spiritual facts and forces, and it is born, 
need I pause to add, far more of a sense of shamed impotency 
and failure than of any consciousness of having at all attained 
to the ideals I would lift before you. 

The spiritual requirements of the ministry. In the subject 
as it was given me we at once note the presupposition of some 
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unique performance pertaining to the profession of the Christian 
ministry, which demands of him who would follow it a certain 
spiritual equipment. Is there another profession to which you 
would naturally attach that adjective? Would you easily speak 
of the spiritual requirements of the law, or of medicine, or even 
of teaching? Would a man venture to insist on the spiritual 
requirements of business life? I do not think so, and I think 
it is right that it should be so. For those various walks in life 
there are many pre-requisite qualifications, moral and intel- 
lectual and volitional, having to do with conduct and ability, 
with perspicacity and energy. Much is required of the man who 
would win success, without loss of self-respect, in any department 
of life’s activities. But it is not required of any, save the 
minister, that he should have a definite and conscious relation to 
the spiritual world, realizing and evidencing itself in his daily 
conduct as well as shaping itself to vocal utterance in his public 
speech. As a citizen of the Heavenly Kingdom each individual 
must sustain such a relation, as a matter of course; but not neces- 
sarily as a citizen and an active and useful participant in the 
affairs of this world. Thus at once the ministry is distinguished 
from all other professions by its inclusion of a spiritual emphasis 
in its equipment; and we must now for a few moments address 
ourselves to the more exact connotation of this word “ spiritual ” 
as we are to consider it this evening. 

The major premise of Christianity, not only, but of every 
other religion, of every cult above the level of mere materialism, 
is that there exist two worlds — the seen and the unseen, the ma- 
terial and the immaterial, the earth upon which we walk and the 
“Heaven which lies about us in our infancy ”’, so near and per- 
ceptible, and which lies as close about us in later life, although 
we must have lost much of the child’s clear vision resulting 
from its purity of heart. To the seers of every race and age 
this other world has been visible, scarcely less visible than the 
world we see with the physical eye, and infinitely more important. 
To the religious sense of the Hebrews it has been uniquely 
discovered. It was discerned by Elisha when his eyes were 
opened and he saw “the chariots of fire and the horsemen 
thereof”, by Paul when he was made subtly sensible of the 
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cloud of witnesses, by John on Patmos as he saw the vision of 
the New Heaven and the new earth. It has been the task of 
all seers and prophets to seek to make this spiritual world a 
reality in the minds and lives of all mankind. There they have 
been pioneers, and there they became pilots. Jesus Christ by 
His words and life proved Himself at home in that world, and 
qualified himself to tell men of it and lead men through it, as no 
other spiritual leader ever was and did. He made more clear 
than it had ever been that “ There is a Spirit in man,” inbreathed 
by God, naturally relating him at birth to the world of the Spirit. 
He made clear further the necessity of a soul’s second birth, 
consciously and wilfully, into that spiritual world, there to live 
its true life and develop its immortal powers. He taught that what 
happens in this higher realm, comprising the experiences of the 
soul in its contact with the realities of the spiritual world, is 
alone of eternal significance; and that the possibilities of the 
development of man’s spiritual inheritance are limitless. 

Now I conceive the aim of the minister of Christ, reduced to 
its simplest terms, to be nothing less than the disclosure to men 
of this spiritual world, as Jesus Christ conceived it and revealed 
it, — identifying it with His Kingdom, and establishing His 
own central authority and leadership there. The minister and 
the prophet must show man where and what it is and how it is 
to be known. “ The Kingdom of Heaven is within you, O man 
of the world,” he cries, “ there shall ye find and live the abiding 
and abounding life. Let me tell you about it and interpret it 
to you as the Master has revealed it to me.” I know that the 
minister must be both preacher and pastor, must be an organizer 
and a friend; but before all and beyond all and in all he must be 
a prophet, declaring with ceaseless iteration that the “ goal of 
this great world lies beyond sight,” sharpening man’s conscious- 
ness of his sin and need, and declaring the resources and rewards 
to be found in Christ, in the Kingdom of the Soul. 

The average man knows that he has a body and a mind. 
Their demands are continuous and insistent. He must be re- 
minded or shown that he has a Spirit with needs which are 
eternal, and that, whether or not he is cognizant of it, that 
Spirit is related, rightly or wrongly, to God, who is Spirit. 
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Either his spirit is sharing the life of God, the powers and privi- 
leges of the spiritual universe, or, cut off from them, it is slowly 
decaying through lack of refreshment and culture. In the back- 
ground of all the thought and labor of the minister the aim of 
his calling must play its part, i. e., to reveal to man that he is a 
spirit, related to God and elected to an eternal destiny. And it 
is the further business of the minister, from Sunday to Sunday 
in the pulpit and from day to day in the homes, to show how this 
life of the Spirit is gradually to be developed, and how it is re- 
lated at every point and crisis to the manifold experiences to be 
encountered in the world of sense, where we are the pilgrims of 
a day. Can you conceive of another undertaking at once so deli- 
cate and difficult and withal so sublimely audacious? I have 
wondered and admired as I have been privileged to watch the 
deft moving of the trained fingers of the surgeon in a critical 
operation where the issues of life and death were in the balance 
and a second’s inattention might plunge into eternity the soul 
inhabiting the frail body. Some twenty years ago I had occasion 
to “shoot ” the Lachine Rapids in the St. Lawrence River, and 
I was told how if the pilot, who knew the exact location of every 
smallest rock in the river bed, should let the boat veer a hair from 
its charted course to starboard or leeward, the boat would be 
shattered on the rocks, and the lives of its passengers endan- 
gered. My boyish mind thrilled at the thought of the splendid 
nerve and courage of the ‘pilot no less than at the accuracy of 
the knowledge he had achieved. In these latter days when the 
heaven-aspiring dreams of Icarus are rushing to astounding 
fulfillment, a new variety of physical daring is required and de- 
veloped in those who pick their way through treacherous currents 
of air, subject to sudden and violent squalls with an awful death 
waiting beneath in prospective punishment of a trifling mis- 
take. The surgeon, the pilot, and the sky-pilot,— we marvel 
at them all because it is their business to travel or to carry other 
lives so close to the edge of the precipice of death, and great are 
the requirements of knowledge, of self-control, and of courage, 
which those must fulfill who would follow such callings. 

What then shall we say, my friends, of him who has been 
picturesquely and for our purposes pertinently called the Sky- 
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pilot, whose office it is to point and pilot men upward to God? In 
his hands are the issues not of life and death but of eternal life 
and eternal death, whatever we believe them to be. He professes 
and offers himself a guide through this all-potent land of spiritual 
experience, which shapes and stamps the soul for all eternity. 
By a certain number of precious souls he will be accepted as the 
visible spiritual authority and leader, acting for them as the ex- 
ponent of spiritual truth. The only road by which he can attain 
that authority and leadership, required in the prophet of God, 
is the way of self-discipline and self-devotement, the way of the 
Cross —the way Christ went to win His Kingdom. It is not 
for Him to say, “I am told that the Kingdom of God is such 
and such; go and search,” but rather, “I have found the King- 
dom of God to be this and this; come and see.” 

Does not the explanation of Jesus’ unsparing arraignment 
of the pharisees lie here—in their profession of a religious 
authority and leadership for which they had not qualified, so that 
they led astray those. who followed after them, thinking to find 
thereby eternal life? There is little hope for a people whose 
religious leaders are not religious, whose prophets professing 
to point the people Godward are themselves at heart estranged 
from God. Dare any man face toward the ministry of Christ 
who is not determined to know to the uttermost what is the cost 
required to win that spiritual authority which the people at once 
recognized in Jesus, and for which they looked to the scribes in 
vain? If he dare he will come precisely to the situation of the 
pharisees and will merit the scorching rebuke of Jesus. There 
is nothing in the ideal and the danger to discourage any from 
undertaking the calling of the ministry save those who would 
casually enter that profession as though it were no different from 
others and laid no spiritual demands upon its members. Those 
must determine and prepare to follow Christ themselves who 
would lead others to Him and with Him. The danger of failing 
to meet the requirements might not be so serious if the pharisee 
in the ministry were at once disclosed in his real spiritual naked- 
ness. It is true, as Emerson says, that “ what you are speaks 
so loud I cannot hear what you say,” but the pharisee is possible 
none the less, with all the perilous consequences of his hypocrisy, 
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because only experts in religion, as elsewhere, can at first dis- 
tinguish the true from the spurious. Men follow after false 
prophets, with specious phrases on their lips and hollow perform- 
ance behind their words, because they know nothing higher. 
And they know nothing higher because there are so few genuine 
prophets who have found the Messiah and accepted appointment 
to His apostleship and been constrained to lead others to Him. 

Every true prophet, who fulfills as far as he can the spiritual 
requirements of his ministry, makes the living of the false 
prophets more precarious by the comparison he furnishes. 

In Christ the people found the realm of the Spirit brought 
near and made intelligible, and the true sheep, if they heard and 
listened, knew the voice of the Shepherd, and, if they dared, they 
followed Him. So it is to-day with the ministers of our churches. 
A pastor can never lift his people above his own spiritual level. 
If his contact with spiritual reality in Christ be not intimate and 
vital, he may have a following of parishioners who admire his 
personal graces and praise his sermons and perhaps are satisfied 
with his ministry. But only a man in whom Christ is regnant 
will draw men above his own human personality to discern and 
desire to follow the Christ who “ lives on his lips and beckons to 
his hand”. The true sheep hear and heed the voice of the 
Master-shepherd speaking through his lips. He does not develop 
a succession of beautiful ideas in the hearing of his people. Him 
the truth of God has seized and swayed to the fulfillment, the 
forth-uttering, of its mighty mission. He is seeking to appre- 
hend that for which he knows he has been apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. And as Christ’s truth enlarges his heart, and as Christ’s 
love glows in his face, men behold inevitably in his words and in 
his life the Master of the soul, and they are summoned by Him 
to the higher life. Let us not so much seek to become preachers 
as to become possessed by the truth of Christ, which will shape 
and re-make us to the foundations of our being, so that we cannot 
choose but preach; and men will follow us and find that Christ 
is coming to them, and they will lean on us and find that Christ 
is supporting them. 

Without further multiplying words I trust I have enforced 
my contention that since the aim of the minister is to reveal God’s 
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Spirit to men and implant it in their hearts, it is first of all re- 
quired that he shall himself be possessed by that Spirit until his 
whole personality is absorbed into it and refined and empowered 
by it. Only as he is yielded up to God in an abandon of earnest- 
ness and faith can he safely proceed to summon others to the 
life of the Spirit, which is hid ‘with Christ in God. Inasmuch 
as the man who is born into the Kingdom of God is become indeed 
a new man in Christ Jesus, altogether subject to the control 
and culture of the Holy Spirit, there is a sense in which all of his 
preparation will have a distinctly spiritual bearing; but it is not 
my province to speak of the equipment of his mind and the train- 
ing of his social faculties, nor even in any inclusive sense of the 
development of his character. It is surely to be hoped that all 
of the fruits of the Spirit, mentioned by St. Paul, will become 
manifest in the daily conduct of one who offers to teach men 
what is the life of the Spirit. But just as the intellectual train- 
ing of the minister is, beyond a certain point, peculiar to. that 
profession, so I believe there are spiritual qualifications to be 
especially sought and cultivated by one who would find himself in 
the true succession of the prophets of the Most High. I shall 
name and briefly discuss the three spiritual requirements which 
seem to me to constitute the narrow way of discipline and devote- 
ment to which I have referred as culminating at length in true 
spiritual authority and leadership. They are Decision, Knowledge, 
and Love. 

I place Decision first, and I place it in this spiritual category, 
because all progress Godward is dependent at its inception and 
for its continuance upon the factor of the will. The man who 
is not sufficiently master of his own will to direct the current of 
his life toward God can never have his will mastered from above. 
“Our wills are ours to make them thine.” But the man whose 
will is not his own is unable to abandon himself to God in any 
real and final surrender. The Spirit of God enters a man’s life 
not once for all, at his conversion, but increasingly thereafter ; 
and at every step of the way the man’s will is the door of entrance, 
and only the man himself has power to swing wide that door, 
and to hold it open. The minister must have conquered himself 
if he is to have power for service, and the key to self-conquest 
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is decision. It consists in doing the things we would, and doing 
them promptly and persistently. Let me take as a single example 
of the fact that decision is the first requirement along the pathway 
to spiritual authority the matter of prayer, which, as we shall 
later see, is fundamental to a man’s spiritual equipment for the 
ministry. We all know that we ought to pray, and to form and 
follow regular and permanent habits of prayer; but — most of 
us do not do it with anything like the fidelity we should. Where 
is the trouble? Does it not lie in our unmastered wills? We 
have a fine desire, but no firm decision. We are too well content 
to pray comfortably for forgiveness for leaving undone the things 
we ought to have done, when we are heaping guilt upon our 
souls by not arousing and addressing our wills to do some of the 
things we know we ought to be doing. As we go further in our 
ministry the need for decisive action in matters of grave delicacy 
and of momentous importance will continually increase, and 
unless we have begun faithfully in these earlier days to strengthen 
our wills by exercise, and by the refusal of any weak indulgence, 
we shall surely be found wanting when the issues of a wrong 
decision will have far-reaching effects in other lives than our 
own, 

I pass on now to the second requirement along the path of 
spiritual authority, which is that of Knowledge. And, of course, 
I have no reference to the intellect here — to the acquirement of 
familiarity with the facts of theology and church history and 
sociology. I mean knowledge in a spiritual sense, which is as 
necessary to the pilot of heaven-aspiring souls as is the knowl- 
edge of the harbor channel to the pilot of sea-going ships. I 
mean what Wordsworth referred to when he wrote of the 

“Eye within the mind, 


That, dim and silent, reads the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind”; 


what Al Ghazzali, the great Muslim mystic theologian, meant by 
the “knowledge of the heart”; what Paul meant when he de- 
clared his life-purpose to be “that I may know Him and the 
power of His resurrection and the fellowship of His suffering ”. 
“But,” you object, “this is the baldest mysticism, and not all 
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can be mystics.” I can only answer, for myself, that I cannot 
conceive of a prophet of God who should not be likewise a mystic; 
for my conception of a prophet is one who has a first-hand ex- 
periential knowledge of God, so that he is, as regards the method 
of approach, a pragmatist, but as regards the end, a mystic. 

The Mohammedan mystic, above referred to, likened the 
knowledge of the intellect and of the heart, coming respectively 
from without and from within, to the two sources by which a 
mountain pool may be fed — the surface streams from the higher 
ground, carrying with them something of outer refuse and taint, 
and the hidden springs rising clear and pure from the earth 
beneath. Should the former source of supply be cut off, the 
pool would continue to rise more spontaneously and steadily and 
with better results than before. Like to this is the knowledge 
about and the knowledge of God, coming from without and from 
within. The purer, deeper knowledge comes through the illum- 
ination of the Inward Light. And that light sheds a peculiar 
radiance upon the pages of Holy Scripture, wherein is enshrined 
the meeting of divinity and humanity in the person of Jesus. 
That Light burns brightly, and ever more brightly, in the secret 
place of watching and meditation, of fasting and prayer, where 
the heart is gradually flooded to overflowing with the immediate 
knowledge of God, of His thoughts, and of His ways, and of 
His triumphs. 

I would there were time to develop further this thought and 
show how God is still revealing Himself and His will directly 
to the masses of men through His prophets, whose spiritual 
senses of hearing and of vision have been so cultivated that they 
can begin to distinguish between ultimate right and wrong. It 
is for their eyes to discern the undercurrents of good and evil 
which are carrying men, consciously or unconsciously, out of 
time into eternity. It is for their ears to catch the undertones of 
life’s deeper yearnings and pains and joys. I know that the ideal 
would be that each individual should live entirely under the direc- 
tion of that inner light, and in that event no professional ministers 
would be needed. The Quakers have sought to translate that 
noble ideal into the reality of life and worship. But most of our 
Christian churches have been compelled to recognize that in the 
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busy swirl of life the average individual cannot take the time to 
cultivate his spirit which is requisite to enable him to accept and 
act upon all his immediate impressions of truth and falsehood 
as inspired from above. Prophets are needed today as much as 
they ever were; more than they ever were if you take this to be 
especially a materialistic age, and they must take the time to be 
made and kept sensitive to every divine impression. 
“Tf chosen men had never been alone 


In deep mid-silence open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done.” 


The prophets, and not the poets, as O’Shaughnessey would 
have it, are the true “ movers and shakers of the world forever ”, 
because the measure of man’s greatness is the measure of his 
appropriation of divine privileges and powers, and it is the proph- 
et’s task to close, as far as may be, in himself and in others, the 
gap between the human and the divine, which in Christ was ob- 
literated altogether. The minister of Christ can only lead men 
to God as he knows both God and man through the tutelage of 
God’s Spirit, and is thus enabled to tell men of God, and, if it be 
granted him, to usher them into the divine presence. 

The third requirement I have said is Love, although perhaps 
I should make myself clearer if I used the expression made 
familiar to us by the author of “ Ecce Homo,”— “ the enthusiasm 
of humanity,” which is the consequence and fulfillment of the 
knowledge of God in Christ. It has been well said that Jesus 
found religion a rite and left it a passion, and it is, as Dr. Jowett 
says, “‘a passion for souls.” That passion is not something 
which can be learned in our colleges and seminaries. It is not 
to be cultivated by exercise or application. It is a flame which 
can only be kindled from above. In communion with Christ, — 
not alone in the secret closet, but in the busy market-places, mov- 
ing with the Master among the throngs of tried and toiling men 
and women — slowly a faint reflection of His love for individuals 
begins to flush our hearts. Slowly a vast longing for the world’s 
redemption from the squalor and misery of sin to the beauty of 
holiness takes possession of our Spirits. It is inherent in the 
nature of our ministry that our love shoulg be no idle and frivo- 
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lous emotion, no self-regardful bargain of give and take, but an 
unwearied attitude of eager self-devotement to other interests 
and lives. We cannot serve those whom we do not love, not only 
because it is love (which cannot be hidden) which gains a man 
a sympathetic hearing for his message, but also because the mes- 
sage itself is shaped and directed by the love which searches until 
it finds the deeper needs of the objects on which it spends itself. 
Since we cannot serve those whom we do not love, and since the 
minister is called to serve all classes of the community and all 
types of personality, his love must have deeper roots than mere 
caprice. It must be at the same time universal and individual. 
It must be boundless, and yet it must adapt itself to the narrow 
confines of natures ever so inferior and unlovely. 

The passion for souls in its more universal expression must 
sway the preacher in his pulpit, as he looks forth upon the men 
and women who attend before him to hear the Almighty speak 
to their souls through his lips. While he marvels that God can 
make of so poor an instrument a mouthpiece of His truth, he 
yearns to give them at any cost to himself that food which their 
souls crave. This attitude and passion could scarcely be more 
exquisitely expressed than by Myers in his poem “ St. Paul ’”’— 

“Oft when the word is on me to deliver, 
Lifts the illusion and the truth lies clear, 


Desert or throng, the mountain or the river, 
Melts in a lucid paradise of air, 


“Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings, 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented in a show of things. 


“Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet-call, 
‘Oh, to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all!’” 


But this movement of love to utterance before the congrega- 
tion is perhaps after all less costly and less critical for the minister 
himself in his early service than that which the multifarious 
duties of his parish work require. Here there is not the lofty 
arousal occasioned by the public platform together with a certain 
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grateful sense of distance from the people to whom his message 
is directed. Here in the harassing glare of every day contact, 
he is meeting men and women in numberless moods and minds 
— seeing them as they are worn by suffering or torn by sorrow 
and fretfully pressing upon him, as God’s messenger, the burden 
which will be somewhat eased if it can be shared. Only a love 
more than human, only the divine enthusiasm for souls — the 
souls for whom, the worst and least of them, Christ died — can 
keep a man’s temper sweet and sympathetic and resourceful as 
he moves through the griefs and pains and problems of his 
people. The more unlovely and unpromising the character, the 
greater the challenge to the minister to prove to the uttermost 
the transforming power of love. There is a passage in Margaret 
Deland’s novel “ The Awakening of Helena Ritchie” over which 
I like to linger for its expression of this persistence of love in 
dealing with individuals. ‘‘ When he (Dr. Lavendar) took her 
(Helena Ritchie’s) hand —listless one day, fiercely despairing 
the next — he would glance at her with a swift scrutiny that 
questioned and waited. The pity in his old eyes never dimmed 
their relentless keenness; they seemed to raid her face, sounding 
all the shallows in search of depths. For with his exultant faith 
in human nature, he believed that somewhere in the depths he 
should find God. It is only the pure in heart who can find Him 
in impurity, who can see, behind the murky veil of stained flesh, 
the very face of Christ declaring the possibility of the soul! . . 
As this old saint looked into the breaking heart, pity for the sinner 
who was base deepened into reverence for the child of God who 
might be noble. It is an easy matter to believe in the confident 
soul, but Dr. Lavendar believed in a soul that did not believe 
in itself.” 

It is in this spirit of unyielding faith and glowing tenderness 
that the prophet-pastor draws upward to new graces and en- 
deavors the souls committed to his charge. 


These then are the prerequisites of the spiritual authority and 
leadership which the prophet of God must command and 
exercise. Decision of the will, Knowledge of God, Love for 
souls. He must devote all the energies of body and mind and 
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soul to the tasks of preparation and performance, which require 
the trained and cumulative exercise of his will. He must have 
a message for his age, which needs God more than it needs any- 
thing else, and the message is only caught through first-hand ex- 
perience of God in Christ. He must have a hearing for his mes- 
sage — an access to the hearts of God’s children, and only an 
enthusiasm for souls, which amounts to a passion, can gain him 
that. 

My friends, facing with me toward this high calling, and my. 
other friends who today are listening perchance for the call, I 
do not ask you if you possess those qualifications, but only if 
you desire them with all your hearts, and if, desiring them, you 
are willing to pay the present and future cost of their acquisition. 
Your most important work of preparation is spiritual and the 
Seminary cannot give you that, nor even insist that you obtain 
it. Therein lies one reason for the necessary emphasis upon your 
individual wills, with which the initiative rests. ‘‘ Character,” 
as President King of Oberlin is so given to saying, “is caught, 
not taught.” Your professors in the Seminary can do much to 
inspire and guide you, through the contagion of their example 
and enthusiasm. In later years you will doubtless feel with 
some of them the truth of Matthew Arnold’s words concerning 
the Master of Baliol: ‘ 


“For vigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith and trimmed its fire, 
Shew’d me the high, white star of truth, 
There bade me gaze and there aspire.” 


Nevertheless when you have allowed for all gracious in- 
fluences from without, your spiritual preparation for this great 
spiritual ministry will rest with you and God, and that is a high 
and solemn, an awful and a glorious fact. The resultant calamity 
is fearful to contemplate if it must be said of your ministry at 
last, or at any time, — “the hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed.” Anything else, everything else, may be sacrificed, and still 
your ministry need not be a failure. This one thing you must 
do, you dare not leave undone — obey the Master’s command, 
“Feed my sheep.” And only the Master Himself can equip you 
for that supreme and sublime emprise. 
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THE FORCE OF PERSONALITY IN THE MINISTRY 
Mr. NoLan R. BEstT 


Editor of “ The Continent,’ New York City 


It is an axiom to which, in this day at least, everybody agrees, 
that the Christian minister must be a man of undefiled religion, 
and ought to be a man of liberal education. But candid obser- 
vation notes in the ministry of churches many men soundly re- 
ligious and broadly intelligent who yet are not efficient men in 
their calling. Something else, very evidently, is necessary to 
make a man by test of genuine effectiveness, a successful minister. 
And you, young men, who have come to this place frankly to con- 
sider whether you yourselves should become ministers or not — 
who are certainly unwilling in any case to be inefficient ministers 
— may well ask what that third something is, if it can be defined ; 
what remaining factor, beyond education and beyond religion but 
reinforcing both, equips the ministerial leader in the church with 
force to achieve the higher purposes of his vocation. 

Generalization under a single term is a risk where the quality 
to be defined has many aspects and more applications. But there 
lies at hand a convenient word which tempts me try the risk —a 
words, perhaps serving the more satisfactorily because it is capa- 
ble of at least a duplex meaning. I am thinking of the word 
“wholeness.” Religion, education, wholeness — so I should put 
the trilogy of ministerial qualifications. You get from one side 
what I should like that last word to mean to you if you are think- 
ing of its primitive sense, familiar in former times — the meaning 
of health. Let it stand then for bodily, spiritual, and mental 
normality. But I wish it to signify even more to you in its modern 
sense of entirety. Here let it stand for comprehensiveness, for 
aggregation of all a man’s power, the summation of everything 
a man is—#in fact, for integrity, as we should understand that 
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word, if use had not made it wholly a figurative term. What we 
wish to think of this evening is then that the minister must be 
not only a religious man and an educated man; he ought also to 
be a whole man — to wit, a healthy man and an entire man. 

The efficient minister — as you can see, I think, from the study 
of the efficient ministers that you know — must have in the first 
place, wholeness of desire. No man can be a full-strength minister 
of Christ until, above all else and with all his heart, he wants to 
be a minister of Christ — nay, more, until he wants nothing else 
than to be a minister of Christ. We speak sometimes of men 
being too much absorbed in their vocations — too much given to 
business — perhaps too completely consumed in money-making. 
But the point of just criticism there is not that men are too much 
absorbed, but that they are absorbed in an unworthy thing. The 
absorption, the devotement, are the sign and proof of virility; 
the unabsorbed man is the hopeless weakling. There is no way 
to live the life that God has given us in the world with any sort 
of efficiency except to consecrate it somewhere and do some one 
thing with an all-consuming might. And men need not fear nar- 
rowness that way. Largeness of life depends not upon scattering 
its interests and endeavor, but upon concentrating its powers on 
something big enough to be worthy the entirety of a life. 

The primary attraction of the ministry for a vigorous young 
man, it seems to me, is that if adequately fulfilled, it offers a man 
a thing worthy to be desired with all one’s life and soul; and, more- 
over, it offers a man a purpose to which the other interests of life 
may be subordinated without wrenching in a due, normal and not 
unmanful way. A man need not be detained from the ministry 
or distracted in it by any of the natural desires of life, because 
when a man has chosen to do the will of God through a lifework 
in the ordained service of the church, everything else necessary 
and normal to the development of a true individuality may come 
under that — may be related to it. The ministry is great enough 
to cover all of a man. 

But this is sure—no man can become or remain a powerful 
minister of the gospel of God while there persists in his heart any 
intent or wish unsubordinated to the purpose to preach the gospel 
truly and represent his Master, Jesus Christ, honorably among 
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men. Whenever there comes into a minister’s calculation, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the desire to be a great man in his own 
name and his own fame, whenever he seeks and hungers for honor 
from his neighbors, applause from his brethren, or advancement 
beyond the rank and file of those who are working side by side 
with him; when indeed he thinks at all of his own advantage, or 
thinks of anything else except the one determination to be God’s 
man ; then, whatever his piety or sanctity, whatever his intellectual 
gifts, he has lost the jewel of his life; he is no longer a first-class, 
efficient minister of Jesus Christ. It tells instantly on his real 
effectiveness, no matter how much the world may still be praising 
his superficial success. The man in whose ears the applause of 
the world has become sweet is never more the power for Jesus 
Christ that he has been ere that declension subtracted from the 
wholeness of his commitment to his task — the perfection of his 
loyalty to the duty laid on him. So any man who thinks of enter- 
ing the ministry, ought to settle this with himself first. Will he 
be a minister, dare he be a minister — and nothing more? Dare 
he, can he, will he, put other things aside and give himself to this 
one thing alone? Does he wish advancement, fame, prestige, 
popularity, ease, wealth? Then let him turn aside. This is not 
his pathway. But if he has heard the groan of the wickedness 
and woe of this world ; if he has sensed the spiritual poverty of the 
age; if he realizes how stifling to the human soul has now grown 
the materialism of present society; if it grieves him to see the 
multitudes wandering shepherdless so far distant from the com- 
passion of Jesus Christ; if at all it has entered his heart to dream 
of a time when, by the leverage of the strong cross of Jesus, God 
will lift these banes off the lives of men and make all men realize 
their spiritual kinship to God; if dreaming that dream, he, with 
a true passion of desire, would like permission to help to bring it 
to pass; if he can give himself all to it and think it worth while — 
then let him turn into this narrow path that leads to ministerial 
service in the church of Jesus Christ. 

Then, a man must needs possess, if he is to be an efficient min- 
ister, wholeness of sympathy. He cannot do this service with a 
restricted piece of his emotions — with a piece of care for men, 
nor with care for a piece of mankind. Here, it seems to me, almost 
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more than anywhere else, has the minister in the Christian church 
been limited. The iron mold of ecclesiasticism so often com- 
presses men to the smallness of being ministers of an organization 
instead of being ministers of the gospel in a full, round-world 
application. A man who enters into the ministry of Jesus Christ 
to be only the servant and apostle of his own branch of the church 
cannot be, it seems, a truly God-pleasing minister. I do not speak 
lightly of loyalty to human relationships. I do not rail against 
denominationalism. I certainly do not deprecate close-knit 
human organization within the field and scope of the universal, 
spiritual church. On the contrary, I think it exceedingly neces- 
sary that a minister should ally himself with an organized body 
of Christians somewhere and ordinarily work out his message 
and service through the activity and opportunities of that organi- 
zation. But I do say that no man can go into a denominational 
organization of Christians and there limit and bound his sympathy 
by its denominational lines, and still be under those conditions 
a whole man for Jesus Christ. His denominational associates 
may in many relations be his nearest workfellows, but if he holds 
them to be his brethren in any nearer way than any others who 
are likewise following Jesus Christ, he cannot find a ministry big 
enough to put the whole of himself into. To be a sectarian minis- 
ter is to be willingly a fractional man — such a fraction as I should 
wish to believe that no man here present would consent to be any- 
where on earth. 

Nay, more; I add a thing perhaps hard to express accurately 
and so may be a thing dangerous to say, but a thing of which I am 
perfectly convinced — that a man cannot enter into the ministry 
of Christ and do the sufficient will, of God without being in his 
heartfelt sympathy more than a Christian. Ordinarily the activi- 
ties of a minister — his pulpit and pastoral duties alike — are most 
concerned with those in the community who are already religious, 
or at least have some trend of training and thinking toward re- 
ligion. Preoccupied with these, his vision of the great mass of 
irreligious people around becomes all too often blurred to an almost 
unconscious and unheeded impression. They seem far outside 
of his range. He ceases to hope to influence them ; to gather them 
into the fold of God becomes to his instinctive thought as incon- 
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ceivable as to move the mountains into the heart of the seas. Sep- 
arated from all personal touch with these churchless thousands, 
he cannot vitally understand them, and it is fatally easy to be 
content not to understand them. 

This situation is indeed not one to be roundly denounced; an 
irreducible element of it is the inevitable physical limit to any 
one man’s endeavor and mental limit to any one man’s attention. 
But if I were considering the ministerial vocation as you men are 
here tonight, I should with all my soul pray God that while in 
that ministry He would save me from being careless of duties 
binding on all ministers to take care of their own flocks, yet He 
might teach me none the less, beyond all that, still to love, and to 
throw myself into the lives of this great host of men outside of the 
church — the men who give no external sign of interest in the 
things of the kingdom of Heaven, the men whom nobody sup- 
poses ever can be good, the men who are either absorbed in 
material ambitions or carried away by social pleasure, or else are 
besotted and debruited beneath the line of intelligent understand- 
ing of the things that make the life of the spirit. All these sorts 
of men go without anybody to hope or pray for them, and these 
men go without anybody to seriously and consumingly desire 
their salvation. And the ministry that wholly fulfills God’s will 
must somehow enter into the lives of those men; and if it cannot 
learn to understand them, must by God’s grace love them anyhow. 

Search your hearts, young men, to know whether you can be 
more than agents of the church — to know whether you can be 
pastors of all humanity. Search your hearts to know whether 
you have any faith that Jesus Christ has a word of power for the 
drunkard in the gutter, or for the poor foreigner coming here 
amongst us dazed by a civilization that he in no wise comprehenas, 
and oppressed by a greed that he has never suspected before in 
the hearts of his fellow men. Ask whether your heart of love is 
sufficient to love them too, and whether you are willing to make 
yourself a bondslave for their weal. A very attractive thing it 
doubtless is to the ambitious heart of youth for a student to sit 
here and dream of himself in years to come as the minister of a 
proud church in a proud city, ministering to the rich and the cul- 
tured, preaching to men and women who hang upon his words 
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and render him flattery for his eloquence and his learning. But 
if he attained all that and nothing more, it would be a paltry 
ministry, using only a piece of a man and realizing only a very 
small piece of the real greatness of the gospel vocation. 

The challenge on the man who enters the ministry today is 
sharply this: When he goes into any community, will he conse- 
crate himself to the whole of the community? Let him be a 
citizen among citizens for the sake of the whole citizenship. Let 
him be a prophet among the people for the sake of the whole mass 
of men. And let him cpen the door of Heaven to every man 
within the utmost stretch of his personal iniluence. To count 
oneself alien to anybody, to be willing to be a class man anywhere, 
is to degrade oneself below the level of the only Christian ministry 
which will remind the world of Christ. But to be a pastor of all 
the people; to know all men; to come into life touch with the 
lowest and most degraded as well as the highest and most ambi- 
tious; to be able to read, behind the blank faces of these helpless, 
aimless people who throng our streets, their wishes, their 
thoughts, their needs, and to know how to draw and aid them — 
ah! that is divination and wisdom greater than the seers and 
sages ever knew, and it is divination that calls for the best study 
of the best educated and best gifted men of our time; it is the 
absolutely obligatory study to which any man becoming a Chris- 
tian minister must devote his whole life to. Are you willing for 
that? Are you willing to be a man for all men — for the church 
first, and beyond the church for the whole of humanity? 

Finally, if a man is to be an efficient minister, there must be 
in him a wholeness of force. Precious dilettantism, touching 
daintily on a few duties here and a few duties there; the routine 
performance of things by mechanical drudgery; subserviency to 
the prescriptions of custom — these do not engage a whole man 
nor require the minister to gather himself up and put himself all 
into his own compelling job. But there is no actually efficient 
Christian ministry without the enthusiastic investment of an 
entire personality. With a grudged and guarded investment of 
less than that, some may indeed succeed superficially; may gain 
applause in the world for some particular trait of brilliancy. 
But no man “ fulfills” his ministry —fills it full— unless he 
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throws all his powers into every problem that confronts him. 

With all his might he must preach; with all his might he must 
serve his people; with all his might he must surrender himself to 
the well-being of his community. He dares not idly and weakly 
contemplate his difficulties and yield dully to them. He must not 
submit himself to that stupid discouragement (into which it is so 
easy to fall) of thinking some things beyond his reach and power. 
He must dare to try everything which he sees to be done. And 
in order to be able for the big and perilous tasks, he must learn 
how to grip up every atom of his knowledge, wit, skill, and 
strength and do his duty literally with the whole of his might. 

To have oneself entirely in command is worth a thousand 
times more for the achievement of deeds of use to men than to 
have any sort of brilliant natural abilities. To use all one has is 
far more the secret of success than to have much to use. That is 
to say, this whole thing sums up into what we call personality. 
It is a question of whether a man will be himself and the whole of 
himself in the ministry. I say to you again, as my profound con- 
viction after watching many men, that talents do not determine 
a minister’s success in the ministry; that instead, his use of him- 
self, his mastery of himself, his devotion of himself decide 
whether a man will impress on the community where he lives 
and the congregation to which he ministers the reality of the 
eternal message with which he is commissioned. 

It seems an anomaly in a certain fashion that I should stand 
here talking to you men about choosing the ministerial calling 
when I, twenty years ago, faced the same question for myself and 
deliberately decided in the other direction. I do not regret the 
decision ; I still think I had God’s leading in it. But I am aware 
that my thought of it might have been different if I could have 
seen the ministry then as I see it today —as a place of oppor- 
tunity where a man could use the whole of himself in the service 
of a whole people. The sense that a minister was a class man, 
confined to the service of a portion of his fellows, seemed so to 
constrict the vocation, that I found myself exceedingly reluctant 
to confine myself within it. Could I have appreciated then the 
scope it really does today give for wholeness and largeness of 
living, the attractions of the vocation would have been multiplied 
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many fold. And it seems to me that you men here tonight ought 
to feel that there is something here that calls for the very largest 
life that you can live — and the entirety of it. Of course a man 
must have additional interests and responsibilities; of course he 
must have his recreations. But he need not have them separate 
from his ministry. The Indian unbends his bow at times but not 
to make it a stick again. He unbends it only in hope that it may 
be a better bow when strung once more. 

There are so many things that the ministry of the coming 
generation is sure todo. You recall that tragic scene in the upper 
room at Jerusalem, where the disciples around the table began 
saying, “ Lord, is it 1?” ‘“ Lord, is it 1?” You know how that 
night they heard the word that somebody would betray the Master ; 
and they asked their solemn question in awe and fear, each dread- 
ing that he might fall into that temptation himself. But the 
question may as awesomely touch the disciple’s possibilities of 
achieving great things in the honor of Christ. When the Master 
begins to speak of the triumphs to be won for His Kingdom in 
these years ahead, how solemnly a man should whisper, “ Lord, 
is it 1?” 

Some man in the next thirty years in this country is going to 
solve the problem of the relation of the church to labor; some 
man in the ministry is going to make an inspired contribution to 
the settlement of the industrial question upon a sound, sane and 
just basis. Lord, is it I? 

Some man in this nation is going to preach as no one has ever 
preached before, the compelling thought of the essential spiritu- 
ality of man; some one is going to dissipate this cloud of materi- 
alism that hangs so low over our American life. Lord, is it I? 

Somebody is going to look into the faces of these foreign 
peoples that are coming here and interpret their humanity into 
brotherhood with our own; somebody is going to tell Americans 
what they deeply need; and somebody is going to point out the 
way by which we of Anglo-Saxon blood can minister to them. 
Lord, is it I? 

Somebody is going to strike through the nation a great pro- 
phetic note that will call back the republic from corruption and 
chicanery — that will turn the trivialities of politics into the great, 
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sane, true, faithful passion of service to the masses of the people. 
Lord, is it I? 

Somebody will go out into the quiet country and live into the 
lives of rural homes until he enlarges them to greater outlooks 
and greater service ; somebody will multiply himself in the young 
people of a hidden parish for forty years until a generation of new 
men and women springs up out of the soil of the farmland. Lord, 
is it I? 

How solemnly, if God wants us for any of these far-reaching 
and deep-valued labors, each man must here repeat, “ Lord, is it 
I?” And responding to any call, answer, “ Yes, I will.” What 
a great moment it is in any man’s life when he may take honestly 
for his own that old word of the Psalmist which the apostle 
applied to Jesus Christ himself, “I am come to do Thy will.” 
Scholarship will pass away ; “ whether there be knowledge it shall 
cease.” Even our prophesyings are to depart. The brilliancy 
of men’s sermons and the marvel of their learning will fade. But 
“he that doeth the will of God abideth forever,’ because he is 
working his life into the things that make eternity; he is helping 
God to accomplish His uttermost purposes. I have no mystical 
theory about the call to the ministry. But I know I would not 
dare try to be a preacher until I believed somehow that it was 
God’s will that I should. But believing that, I would be a preacher 
spite of every obstacle, convinced that only “ He that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever.” 
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CLOSING REMARKS 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM DouGLas MACKENZIE 


These addresses have been given to you in all sincerity and 
frankness. There has been no soft talk. I don’t think you could 
say that anybody has been throwing a false glamour over the 
ministry. I don’t think anybody could say that any man has 
appealed to your selfish side, to your superficial self. I. don’t 
think you could say that anyone has put it before you in such 
a way that if you go into it, afterward you could say. “ This man 
deceived me. The ministry is not what they led me to think that 
it is.” I think every speaker has tried to be perfectly simple, 
perfectly straight, so far as he sees the thing, in putting this 
matter before you. 

Now, the reason why people don’t hold conferences to induce 
others to become lawyers is that there is no need. There is no 
need to persuade people to become doctors. The reason for hold- 
ing conferences for the consideration of the ministry is that that 
is a call from above that summons men to reach something above 
them. Everything from the realm of the ideal needs to be pro- 
claimed or the race will never rise to it. It is through the living 
word that the creative work of history is done. It is through 
appeal from man to man that the lifting of humanity takes place. 
And that is why an appeal has to be made to men to become 
Christians ; an appeal to citizens to become better citizens. It is 
the pull of God through the word of man. ‘That is God’s way 
of creation. That is the next stage of evolution. That is how 
the material is being worked up that He is filling Heaven with. 
It is out of wills fashioned through the words of living wills. 
And that is why, therefore, this process as a part of the whole 
thing has to be gone through, and always will have to be gone 
through ; an appeal to men at a crisis of their lives, when they are 
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looking out upon their career and saying, “ Where am I to give 
myself? Where am I to spend myself? How can I become an 
instrument for God and for humanity? How can I put myself 
at such disposal of God and my fellow men that in the end I shall 
count for most, in the final reality that He has fashioned?” 
That is all we have been concerned with. And we do not wish 
to work on emotions. We do not wish to use arguments which 
get underneath the natural armor of defense that every healthy 
man wears against the intrusion of another personality upon the 
depths of his own. Therefore we have put these things before 
you, as men to men. 

It is now for you men to take them in and consider them, away 
behind that natural and honorable armor of defense. But remem- 
ber, God is there; you cannot keep Him out. Remember, the 
Divine Spirit is there. Don’t try to ignore His presence. You 
cannot do it. Remember that Jesus is there, within the armor 
of defense that you wear against me, against any speaker, which 
you naturally wear, lest we should intrude upon and destroy your 
personality. But you cannot get rid of Him. When you have 
listened to Him, and when the Spirit has done His work, and when 
God’s power has taken this grasp of you, you will come to your- 
self, and you will know what He intends you to do, and to be, 
here and forever. That is our message. And God bless you, 
and be with you in that hour that is coming tonight or tomorrow, 
and in all the days of your indecision, until your resolve comes, 
until your breath rises and you say, “ Between me and God it is 
done.” 

If He calls you out to lay-service, if He calls you to go into 
business, then now you know what your minister is going to do 
that you are going to help pay the salary of. If He calls you to 
the ministry then now you know what the ministry is as I think 
you never knew before, and you will go into it under the charge 
and captaincy of Jesus Christ. 





